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The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (NCA) 
concentrates its attention end effort on the attainment and maintenance of 
high standards of education in some 4,100 member institutions in a 19-state 
areaJ The NCA Commissions on Secondary Schools and Colleges and Univer- 
sities examine institutions for accreditation and counsel administrators. 

The Commission on Research and Service develops and reports information 
useful to educational institutions in their search for quality. 

Since 1953* NCA has formally recognized the importance of educational 
television and created the Committee on Television (now the Subcommittee 
on Television of the Commission on Research and Service). It was the 
Committee's task: 

... to inquire into the status of television in education and, 
f ran time to time, bring to the attention of member institutions 
pertinent information in this regard. 

A series of Status studies, seminars, and publications resulted, culminating 

• *• 

in 1961-62 with eight dissemination conferences in five individual states 
and three regions. These conferences involved representatives from other 
regional accrediting agencies across the nation as well as NCA member 
institutions. 

1 Including 3,628 secondary schools, 478 colleges and universities in the 
states of: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 

Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

^Minutes, NCA Executive Committee, June 26-27, 1953* 




From 1963 through 1965* the Subcommittee engaged in a new endeavor, 
approved by the United States Commissioner of Education under provisions 
of Title VII, Part B of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. The 
project called for two depth seminars. The first was to establish a 
benchmark appraising the current status of the uses of television in 
education after more than a decade of development, and to develop procedures 
for a continuous census of educational television activity over the region. 
The second was to project the uses of television in education for the next 
decade. 

As a result of the first seminar, when it was discovered that no 
valid or standard "framework of costs" involving fiscal policy, adminis- 
trative practice, and accounting procedures existed, the contract was 
amended in order that the Subcommittee could further investigate this 
problem. The objective was to develop, in draft form, a costing model 
applicable in the analysis of various instruct ional/educat ional television 
situations and as the basis for a standardized set of accounting procedures. 
This endeavor, rewarding as it was, almost achieved the dimension of a new 
project. Likewise, the continuing census proved to be a more complex 
undertaking than initially anticipated, with the resultant need to develop 
two sets of procedures and the model for a third. The third instrument 
will lend itself to more rapid data processing. 

The accumulation of research data, demonstrations and experiments in 
educational television had already become so extensive by 1958 that it had 
become difficult, if not impossible, for a college or school administrator 
to establish for himself a valid set of working principles. It was this 
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situation which led the Subcommittee to undertake its first depth seminar 
in 1959 on: The Uses of Television in Education. 

By 1963, the problem had grown even more complex and the need for 
new educational administrative guidelines in the employment of television 
and related media was recognized. It appeared that useful answers could 
not be readily achieved by experimental methods or statistical analysis, 
but rather through a thematic review of problems by panels of experts who 
were believed to be most knowledgeable in this field. Therefore, seminars 
and related conference sessions were arranged. The information thus 
received underwent successive reviews by the Subcommittee acting as a 
panel of judges, aided enormously by the skillful and penetrating editorial 
handling of the data by James R. Jordan; the advice and counsel of many 
school and university administrators, especially those engaged in institu- 
tional studies relating to cost; and the careful supporting work of 
project staff. Without these contributions, the Subcommittee's task would 

not have been accomplished. 

« 

The Subcommittee, many of whose members have served for a decade or 
more, and each of whom has knowledge and experience in his own right in 
this particular area of concern, at this point found it difficult, if not 
Inpossible, to separate the information obtained at a particular seminar 
or conference in this project from all of the related information it has 
been privileged to collect over the years. As a result, the conclusions 
and recommendations which follow, in all probability, represent not only 
the concepts derived from this immediate project but reflect the accumulated 
experience of the Subcommittee itself. 



The Subcommittee feels deeply indebted to and grateful for the 
continuing confidence and financial support it has received from the 
United States Office of Education. It sincerely hopes the continuing 
endeavors which USOE helped make possible will be of benefit to school 
and college administrators in the years ahead. 



Richard B. Hull, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Television 
Commission on Research and Service 
North Central Association of 

Colleges and Secondary Schools 









PART I 

THE CURRENT STATUS OF THE USES OF 
TELEVISION IN EDUCATION 



ETV Benchmarks— '64: 

The Implementation of Television in Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



W9XK, University of Iowa, using the scanning disc for transmission 
of the picture, with simulcast over radio station WSUI, began systematic 
televised instruction in 1931. In early 1932, the first black and white, 
35-line, television picture blinked and wavered across a little screen in 
a laboratory at Purdue University. By the end of 1939, experimental 
television stations at Purdue and the University of Iowa had spewed out 
picture making signals in several hundred telecasts, and reception was 
reported as far away as one thousand miles. 

In 19^0, Purdue engineers reported the purification of germanium 
presaging the development and use of semi-conductors and the birth of the 
transistor. The swift technological developments demanded by military 
necessity in World War II hastened the evolvement of television. 

Then, in the post-war years, colleges and universities were in the 
front line of broadcast television. Iowa State University, operating a 
commercially licensed station, contributed greatly to the application of 
the new sight and sound instrument to educational communication. Education 
was no stranger to television from its very beginnings* 

But, the new instrument provided a window through which the wares of 
the world might be attractively displayed. So commercially potent was the 
instrument that the necessarily large capital and operating investments 
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could be justified. The viewers came to know the instrument more for the 
commercial fare it presented than for the communicative power it possessed 

for the enlightenment and advancement of a total society from the tiniest 

. * * 

pre-school tot to the oldest among us. 

Without the aid of profit dollars to offset the investment, but 
with a promise of gain far exceeding the dollars of commercial communica- 
tion, pioneers of education worked at applying the instrument to educa- 
tional communication. They waged a winning war to persuade the Federal 
Communications Commission that the society would be served best by the 
reservation of a substantial part of the television broadcast spectrum 
exclusively for educational purposes. 

The direct beneficiaries of this relatively quiet but struggling 
effort to use and demonstrate the powers of television in education 
already number in the tens of millions. Many generations yet to be born 
will be added to these. But, despite a steady growth, the sifting of 
advancing knowledge and technology about television into the educational 
processes of the schools and colleges of the nation has been far slower 
than the proven potentials of the instrument would warrant. 

Reasons abound by which this reluctance to embrace a new, expensive, 
and highly technical device can be explained. Doubtless, there are many 
analogies in the history of our technological society in which the 
resistance to change, or a threat to vested notions, has delayed capitalizing 
on the obvious, in the case of education, the firmly implanted conventional 
concept of a teacher in front of a small class of eager students has 
resisted the injection of a new communication device. Certainly of great 
influence has been our traditional devotion to the decentralized control 
and decision-making power over our schools and educational institutions, a 
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tradition we treasure with appropriate reverence. 

Now, however, the evidence Is in. All the evidence needed is avail- 
able to the leaders of our schools, colleges and universities with which 
they can help themselves and others to understandings and intelligent 
conclusions about the use of television for education. 

Educational television is no longer a pioneering venture. The main 
trails have been blazed and trodden into highways to be traveled with 
safety and assurance by those desiring to reach the educational destina- 
tions of improved instruction and quality instruction for many new numbers 
of students. But, who is to travel this road? No teacher can travel it 
alone. No principal can very well acquire the vehicle just for his school, 
and few superintendents or college pres I dent s_ can move a school system or 
institution ...Into- the economic commitment without the concurrence of those 
who establish policy. 

It Is true that the television teacher gives to television the edu- 
cational message to be conveyed. It is also true that the teacher's genius 
ultimately determines the communicative impact of the message. Still, the 
television instrument requires a leadership and an institutional commitment 
before the opportunity can be available through which the Inspiration of 
the teacher can be enlarged and made available to many beyond his personal 
presence. 

Whose job is it, then, to Implement the installation and intelligent 
use of this new dimension in education? Whose job is it to assure a careful 
assessment of the powers of television as they might be applied to the 
specific problems of his school system or his college or university? The 
teacher, yes; the superintendent or president, definitely; and, as well, 
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the school board member, the trustee or regent to whom falls the ultimate 
responsibility for educational opportunity and the quality of that 
opportunity. 

Who, then, should read this material? Who should be urged to know 
the benchmarks of educational television in 1964? 

Whoever you are, whatever your responsibility for education in this 
land— a parent, a taxpayer, a school board member, a trustee of a college, 
a university regent, a superintendent of schools, a principal, a super- 
visor, a professor, a teacher*** that which follows deserves your attention, 
your interest and your careful consideration. 








WHAT CAN TV DO FOR PROBLEMS CONFRONTING EDUCATION? 

The Numbers Problem? 

As Commissioner W. W. Waymack once characterized the Atomic Energy 
Commission's task, education has been "riding the bicycle while building 
it," for almost two decades. 

Any superintendent, school board member, teacher, college or univer- 
sity president, grade or high school principal who served during the years 
since World War II can speak to the problem of vastly increased numbers of 
students. Despite the educators' own misgivings and the haranguing of the 
noisy critics, the educators may accept the credit for having kept faith 
with the new numbers. 

What was done was accomplished for the most part with conventional 
tools in the conventional way and almost always with too few trained minds 
and hands to use the tools. There was not much time for studied innovation, 
and the stop-gap measure had to do. Much that was accomplished was done 
against the resistance of taxpayer groups, uninformed but concerned parents, 
reluctant legislators, and those within the ranks of the administrators 
and teachers who feared change more than they feared the consequences of a 
failure to keep faith with this suddenly huge, new generation. 

The educators and the citizenry can take considerable pride in the 

tens of thousands of new classrooms they've built; the consolidations and 

* 

reorganizations of systems' the expanded colleges and universities and 
multiplied opportunities for adult learning. But take no solace. The 
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leading edge of the wave has now moved through childhood and adolescence, 
elementary ar»d secondary schools, and an Increasingly higher percentage 
of them are about to deluge the campuses of higher education. 

Not until mid- 1961 did the birth rate, which had grown at an 
increasing pace for almost 15 years, hesitate and level off. This occurred 
just two or three years before the leading edge of the population wave 
begins the formation of its new families. There is little to indicate 
that these many new families will not more than replace themselves In an 
affluent nation and, hopefully, a peaceful world. 

The city superintendent needs no reminders that the numbers have 
also taken to moving about. They tend to congregate in larger population 
centers. They move about within the cities as well as on the fringes. 

The educators in the suburbs, in the small cities and in the towns and 
the rural areas have little difficulty recognizing the impact of shifting 
populations. They also see increasing costs, the walling of the property 
owners, and the squeeze upon state tax revenues for supplemental aid. 

There is little the college or university president doesn't know about all 
this. He has sought for a decade and more to obtain support from both 
public and private sources to simply prepare for that which could be seen 
clearly on the horizon. Lacking the levers for persuasion available to 
the lower schools, and plagued by an even greater self-satisfaction with 
the proven conventional means of transmitting knowledge, higher education 
is ill-prepared to adequately accommodate the students seeking their 
opportunity for advanced study. 
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If numbers alone were the only dimension of the problem confronting 
education, perhaps life could be simpler for education and educators. 

But, In addition, there Is so much more to teach and to know. Concomi- 
tantly with the population surge of the post-war years came the scientific 
and technological revolution with Its Inevitable Impact upon the social, 
cultural and even the political aspects of the society. This must be 
taught to the succeeding student generations at one level or another If 
they are to be even reasonably at home In the adult world. 

Thus far education has but reluctantly accepted the products of the 
scientific and technological revolution which It can adapt to Its teaching 
needs. Among these products are the new educational media, not the least 
of which Is the television Instrument, which have the power to transmit 
anything from the poorest to the best In educational communication to 
Individuals within a classroom, or across the nation and even the world 
around. 

The few who have tried know that television can tie together class- 
rooms, schools, systems and even statewide and regional collections of 
schools to bring the best In formal educational communication to multiplied 
thousands of students. They know, too, that television encourages Improve- 
ment In teaching and permits the realignment of the best of teaching 
resources Into multi-media teaching and learning, and the best talents 
of teachers Into team teaching. The television instrument introduces 
supplemental capacities for showing the microscopic to the naked eye, and 
for bringing to the Individual student views and viewpoints which he might 
never be privileged to see or know. 
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The ultimate test of educational communication must be made at the 
receiving end— the mind of the individual student. The test of the 
transmission system lies in its capacity to carry the stimuli that 
trigger the learning response. Television has been applied to education 
and has passed its test. At the same time it has added a facet or two 
from its own capabilities. It has done so with forewarning that, given 
a chance, it will challenge the conventional approach to educational com- 
munication. It can meet the demands of the vast new numbers who must be 
taught and do the Job as well and, perhaps, better. 

Though each one cares deeply about the education of the individual 
student, the administrator, the school board member, the president, and 
the principal is so overwhelmingly occupied providing for the sheer 
numbers of students that too often he does not see the potential for the 
individual student nor the powers of the television to reach many more 
students. 



WHAT CAN TV DO FOR THE PROBLEMS CONFRONTING EDUCATION? 



The Instructional Qua 1 1 tv Problem? 

But television cannot convey the peculiar chemistry of the teacher 
and pupil inter-action in face-to-face teaching— can it? This question 
assertion has echoed and re-echoed off the ivy-covered walls and bounced 
about the terrazzo of school buildings across the land. It has been 
played and over-played In concert with others concerning student motiva- 
tion and over-emphasis on impersonal hardware until a symphony of doubt 
has been played and listened to through far too many uncritical ears. 

Today the symphony is discordant. It is being replayed, still, of 
course, but played mainly by those who haven't taken the time to find out 
the facts. 

Early experimentation by the armed services in the realm of film and 
other educational media moved quite naturally into the new possibilities 
of television. The army's many widely divergent educational tasks, from 
basic training to specialized skills, were taught experimentally by tele- 
vision under carefully designed and controlled conditions. The learning 
results favored the television presentation, and with variations which per- 
mitted review, via kinescopes or video tapes, television clearly produced 
improved learning. 

A survey of teaching experiments via television numbering several 
hundred, conducted by Wilbur Schramm, Director of the Institute for Communi- 
cation Research, produced the conclusion that in a majority of the research 
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situations the results showed no statistically significant difference in 
the learning resulting from the television experience when compared with 
conventional teaching methods. Some (21%) indicated better results, and 

some (14%) worse, but the preponderance (65%) demonstrated no significant 
difference. 

Schramm was quick to point out that the experiments did not measure 
the "intangibles" of television teaching versus "ordinary classroom 
teaching." Some differences in the effectiveness of television teaching 
versus conventional methods did show up in terms of differences between 
elementary and high school and between high school and collegiate levels. 
Different areas of subject matter produced different levels of effective- 
ness, too, but none of these were of a significance adequate to destroy 
the general conclusion as to teaching effectiveness via television. 

In the early days of applying television to education, those who 
pioneered repeated over and over again that the instrument did not threaten 
the teacher with technological unemployment. But echoes of the early 
apprehensions can still be heard, though the protest Is somewhat more 
refined. Television does promise a re-adjustment for the teacher in many 
instances, whether the teacher is doing the teaching by television, is 
participating as a learner and a teacher in the use of television teaching 
by another teacher, or is a part of a teaching team both teaching and 
using the teaching of others. This adjustment continues to frighten some 
teachers, but those who have had the experience soon begin to see that the 

' t . 

appropriate use of television holds every promise for doing an even better 
job for the individual student. 
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Very little research has been done on the processes involved in the 
adoption by a society of new methods and new things, but television's 
adoption by education should offer many situations worthy of research 
attention. The educational administrator who hesitates should inquire 
into the qualities of contagion which the use of television injects into 
a school system or a college. Resistance is replaced by curiosity, and 
even in the rational realms of education a little accurate information and 
experience gives reassurance and confidence. One television teacher 
infects another with the possibilities. Virtually every teacher, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, strives to do a better job of teaching in 
television. Television at one educational level suddenly attracts interest 
at another level, and so on. 

The wise administrator soon recognizes that television might well 
justify the investment if only in terms of the extension of conventional 
teaching via television. However, inherent in the instrument itself is a 
stimulation toward improved instruction, and, given sufficient supplemental 
aid through other educational media, television becomes a positive force 
for more effective instruction. 

No administrator, school or college, can turn his back on that pros- 
pect. Nor can' he fail to note, if he will take a closer look, that the 
array of other tools of teaching— the books, the blackboard, the projectors, 
the maps, the felt boards— have all appreciated in their teaching value 
because of the new instrument, television. 

Television can't approach its potential without the other educational 
media, and they cannot achieve their fullest potential without the powers 
of the new instrument to give immediacy, flexibility, and a new efficiency 
in the organization and use of all the media for teaching. 
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With Its power to extend teaching, its power to record and store 
teaching. Instructional television quietly demands the best from the 
teacher. And, then, the teacher becomes more aware of the use he can 
make of the tools he has at hand, as well as the shortcomings of the 
materials which are available. Such discoveries are the things of which 
the administrator's nightmares are made, perhaps, but when the night is 
past, the dawn is that of a new day in teaching effectiveness. 

These same powers then make possible the incorporation of the best 
into the individual lesson, into the teaching unit, or into the course-- 
not alone the best that can be done by one teacher, by the faculties of 
one school or one system, but the best that has been done to date by any 
teacher anywhere. What then does this mean for the curricular horizons 
of the Individual school or system? They expand beyond the fondest dreams 
of the teacher, the principal, the superintendent, the dean, the president 
and the governing board. The weakest points in the day's lesson, the 
course syllabus, the vacuums in the curriculum may row be strengthened and 
filled in. The talents that couldn't be found or employed, for lack of 
funds or the right teacher, are suddenly within reach. Institutions swap 
their best talents, supplement each other's offerings, exchange courses, 
and jointly build upon each other's teaching and curricular strengths. 

That same dawn brings with it a new realization of the powers of the 
new instrument to carry information of importance in other aspects of the 
total educational process outside the classroom lesson. Orientation cf 
students, from sixth grade to junior high, from high school to college, or 
between other rungs in the graded ladder can become a function of television. 
In-service training, one-way observation as a teaching method, and other 
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information processes*— sven inventory 1nfpiim^t;ton; and control— may occupy 

■ y ; ' .r 

the offset ass room hours of the television system. 

Yes, there are shortcomings, but they are not questions concerning 
the capacity of the instrument to transmit educational information, but, 

rather, questions concerning the information the instrument is to carry. 

■ / } ; 1 • . >1 1 • 

As one experienced hand among the pioneers of educational television 
has observed, the instrument can spread mediocrity as fast as it can 
spread the best that can be produced. But the mediocre messages which have 

» : . • . * 4 . • 

been dispatched via television and those that will be carried in the future 
are not and will not be creatures of the instrument itself. Rather, they 
will be the products of the limitations of those who use it. 

No school or system, no college or university can ever hope to have 
the best of everything. The happiest prospect in instructional television 
and general educational television is that all education may scale the 
barriers of its parochial tendencies to recognize that which is better 
and seek to bring the best to its task. 

Silhouetted on the horizon are national and regional libraries in 
which the educational materials of television may be evaluated, stored, 
catalogued, reproduced and made available for use in supplementing the 

* * . * ». ; * . • i 

basic offerings of any school or institution in the land. The availability 

. / f f t ^ . f t - , 

of such services need never raise a fear of conformity, or uniformity, for 

' ■ ; . . • ■ . . ? ■ ? : . - f 

the materials will be supplemental to the educational foundations provided 
Sn the Individual classroom or teaching situation. And, that which may be 
judged better or best today will forever be challenged by the constant 
movement of knowledge, newly discovered knowledge and the creativity of the 
Individual teacher who Is always searching for the new and better way. 
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WHAT ARE THE DEVELOPING PATTERNS IN THE USE OF TV 

IN EDUCATION? 

Educational television has Its own nomenclature and Its own "alphabet 
soup. To the uninitiated, the terms are new and often difficult to com- 
prehend. The alphabet language further complicates an effort to understand 
educational use of the medium. 

The umbrella term is ETV, or Educational Television. The term denotes 
a television station operating on a not-for-profit basis over a channel 
reserv ®d educational use, but it connotes the full range of television 
programing designed to instruct and inform as against that designed purely 
to entertain. 

More often than not, the term ETV carries a heavy implication of 
broadcasting; that is, the pictures are thrown out over the terrain for 
anyone to view who has the set capable of receiving the signals, in con- 
trast to this system, in closed circuit televis ion— CCTV— the communication 
is private and is directed to specific receivers where, it is expected, 
particular people may be expecting to watch. CCTV simply describes the 
method. The signals travel on a cable or via microwave which limits 
reception to specific receiving situations. The messages carried may be 
educational or not, commercial or non-commercial, for that matter. 

Then comes ITV, Instructional Television. This umbrella is smaller 
than ETV for it connotes programs or communication designed specifically 
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to instruct. The suggestion is a somewhat more formal idea than ETV, 
because ITV is more closely related to subject matter carefully organized, 
presented in sequence, filling out an entire course of study or simply 
supplementing the teacher's efforts. The boundaries are hazy between 
these terms because ITV may be transmitted via closed circuit or on a 
broadcast basis. When ITV is broadcast, it is also ETV. ETV has a 
broader connotation encompassing the broadcast general education presen- 
tation in addition to that which is formally instructional. 

The entire field of formal education, from pre-school to post- 
graduate seminars is open to the application of the television instrument. 
The instrument has its applications as well in the informal education of 
a nation stretching over the range from the toddler to the tottering. 

One more alphabet Item for the educational administrator and policy 
maker to tuck into his lexicon for television is VTR, video tape recorder. 
This is the device which can store television program materials for iater 
use, and the dimension It has added to the potentials for educational 
television are as yet beyond measurement. 

Closed circuit television in education is growing rapidly with 
uncounted installations, from the simple to the elaborate, serving also 
uncounted numbers. Because it travels its signals via coaxial cable or 
microwave, closed circuit television has no problem of space in the 
spectrum. The limitations of its equipment determine the number of 
channels it may employ. 

Many varieties of closed circuit systems are in operation ranging 
from one link between camera and receiver in the same room to 167 inter- 
connected high schools and Ik higher educational institutions scattered 



over the state of South Carolina. They are being used to stretch 
teaching space, to supplement the teacher supply, to combine and teach 
large classes, to link widely separated classrooms, to observe teaching 
and learning, to supplement the day's lessons, to carry the entire day's 
teaching presentation, not least of all to improve instruction, and 
finally to effect economies in the educational process. 

Many of these same ends are also being achieved through broadcast 
television today. There is every reason to believe that rapid growth will 
occur In the years immediately ahead In the licensing, construction and 
operation of educational television stations. 

Educational television on a broadcast basis is subject to license, 
simply because the physics of the matter require that assignments be made 
to operate on separate and distinct channels in order that one operator 
may not interfere with another. Each such channel has a commercial 
potential, hence, through the persistence of a few farsighted educators 
and the courage and foresight of a few government officials, the prospect 
of holding some television channels for educational use was achieved in 
earlier years and has been maintained in more recent years. 

Today the Federal Communications Commission, in whose jurisdiction 
all licensing power falls, is proposing a stllfl further reservation of 
television channels in the UHF ranges for educational purposes. Currently 
there are about 350 reserved channels. The FCC proposes to raise the total 
to 703, and this proposal is being debated with the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters who think that a plan reserving 1,000 channels 
for education is a still better plan. 
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In general, the FCC has sought to locate a reserved educational 
channel in every community in which educational interests have indicated 
a need and two in communities where more than one has been requested. 

One close observer of the rapidly developing application of tele- 
vision to educational tasks, estimates that the currently licensed and 
operating 83 ETV stations will increase to a total of 300 by 1966. 

i 

As the numbers grow, so grows the opportunity and feasibility of 
interconnecting groups of them Into networks through which educational 
communication can be shared. Statewide networks are now in being, as are 
networks in contiguous states interconnected to allow live television over 
the entire course of the net. Other networks enjoy an interrelationship 
which doesn't include the live program capability but which is based on 
the provision and exchange of programing via recordings. 

In the network concept lies one of the answers to the building up of 
a reservoir of educational materials of quality with numerous production 
centers producing for other than their own use and sharing the productions 
<*f^other producing operations. 

Tlife--greatest stimulant to production of educational television 
materials has beoii^the National Educational Television and Radio Center. 
Recent policy changes TlK$h i s organization which call for its attention to 
be concentrated upon high quality programing for educational purposes, 
promise to make state and regional networking even more important in edu- 
cational television. 

The foundations have been laid, though the superstructure is slow in 
rising, for the creation of a nationwide interconnecting of educational 
television stations with a live program capability. Knowledgeable 
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educators see In this one of the nation's most important educational and 
cultural assets. 

Still another pattern for the broad dissemination of educational 
communication has been under extensive testing and the experience is 
showing interesting potential. It is the Midwest Program on Airborne 
Television Instruction (MPATI) through which instructional television is 
broadcast from high flying aircraft to schools in a six-state region. 

MPATI attacks the problems of programing and disseminating educa- 
tional communication by adding new dimensions to the technology, in 
programing and in the economics of educational television. The program 
covers a six-state universe of potential school consumers of widely 
differing quality. It ties in several production centers through cooper- 
ating colleges and universities, and it substitutes a broadcasting station— 
or several of them— at an altitude of 23»000 feet in lieu of many ground- 
based stations. Even now MPATI seeks four additional channels to enable 
the program to expand vertically into collegiate realms and horizontally 
into a wider range of subject matter at the several grade levels it now 
seeks to serve. 

One thoughtful educator, experienced in educational and instructional 
television, has observed that the capacities of television to serve educa- 
tion are limited only by money and imagination. The patterns which are 
emerging strongly suggest that the insatiable appetite of television and 
the constant drive for improved quality in educational communication via 
television have established the trend toward combinations of station 
facilities and talents which may logically cooperate and enhance each 
other's educational fare. 
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Mention must be made again, however, of the promise which the 
recording, storage and reproduction of quality educational television 
materials holds for the school, the school system, the college, the 
university and the extension center. Libraries for such materials are 

T J,T ‘ 

in the experimental stages now. They suffer mainly from a paucity of 
customers and of quality material neither of which can be far away. Under 
various sponsorships, and with support from the Title VII program of the 
National Defense Education Act administered by the U. S. Office of 
Education, three such libraries are now operating. They are the National 
instructional Television Library in New York, the Northeast Instructional 
Television Library in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and the Great Plains 
Library at the University of Nebraska in Lincoln. 



WHAT ARE, THEY DOING IN OTHER COMMUNITIES? 

When the rooster escorted the hens to see an ostrich egg just to 
let them see "what they are doing in other communities" he may have been 
suggesting the impossible. However, a glance at the educational tele- 
vision developments in many communities, states and regions of this 
nation suggests that much more is in the realm of possibility if only 
someone is willing to make the try. 

Higher education in the south has a firm grip on its own bootstraps, 
and it has been tugging away at them for several years with results which 
have attracted the rapt attention of higher education throughout the 
land. Educational television has been a factor in this effort, and today 
more than one-third of the ETV stations in the nation are in the 16 states 
comprising the region encompassed by the Southern Regional Education Board. 

State networks figure strongly in the plans of most of the states in 
this region. In several states they are realities, base stations are 
operating in other states, and interconnection sometime in the future 
seems a foregone conclusion. The SREB, in fact, has projected the needs 
of the 16 states for ETV channel reservations at 330, 231 more than the 99 
channels now on the air or reserved for education in these states. 

Program content ranges from an attack upon adult illiteracy to post- 
graduate and continuing education in medicine. Television is a major tool 
of many agricultural extension programs, teacher training employs the 
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medium extensively* many aspects of teaching in nursing, medicine and 
dentistry employ television* and higher adult education finds television 
a major vehicle to reach an education-hungry adult populace* 

ETV pioneers are beginning to notice a change in "the ole gang" 
that once wept on one another's shoulders when they met to decry the 
lack of interest In their explorations. Today, however, they say 
strangers in the persons of community leaders, legislators, and educa- 
tional administrators are popping up in the educational television 
seminars as the potentials of ETV have begun to seep into the conscience 
as well as the consciousness of the public. Stronger evidence is pro- 
vided by legislative actions providing funds and authorizing state net- 
works in some states. 

Then, at the, top of the map there is considerable excitement over 
the rapid expansion of educational television. A regional network is 
comprised of 11 stations stretching from Maine to Washington, D.C., with 
seven of the 11 stations interconnected, for live distribution of programs 
by a variety of methods and means. The four not yet connected affiliates 
are serviced through video tape recordings. The dreams for development 
of this Eastern Educational Network, Inc., still stretch out beyond the 
present accomplishment. Maine is about to have a full-scale, statewide 
network in operation, with a variety of ownership arrangements including 
one station owned by a combination of private colleges, another by the 
state university. Satellite transmitters and translator stations figure 
in the spread of educational television in New Hampshire and Connecticut 
as a means of covering an entire state with transmissions from one base 




station. 
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Another recognizable trend shows itself in the northeastern states, 
the need for a second educational channel in thickly populated areas in 
order to provide the service 1 Iteral 1y being demanded of educational 
television. Boston, Philadelphia and New York are proof points of the 
fact that a single channel expertly operated cannot supply the demands 
for educational television fare. 

Over the Alleghenies to the central states, from Michigan to Okla- 
homa, and from Ohio to North Dakota, there are 27 ETV stations operating 
with much activity directed toward the establishment of other stations. 
Only Indiana does not now have an operating ETV station. Virtually every 
state has some surveying going on looking toward state networks. The 
six states of North and South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa and 
Wisconsin have organized Midwestern Educational Television, Inc., looking 
to the establishment of an interconnected network. At this time they are 
just beginning regular program exchange services among the states. 

One flare goes up from an ETV pioneer and an astute observer of 
the midwestern scene with respect to educational television. After many 
interviews with the legislators, he harbors a gnawing feeling that the 
legislators may be ahead of the educational administrators in their 
thinking about television as part of the solution to the problems of 
education even to the point of expecting it to require an investment of 
additional tax dollars. 

In the western states, activity In educational television suggests 
a rough division of the states into those which are active and increasing 
their activity rapidly (Washington, Oregon, California, Arizona, Utah, 

New Mexico and Colorado) and those sparsely populated states in which 
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educational television Is only In an early stage of development (Nevada, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Alaska and Hawaii). 

Another regional educational combine, the Western Interstate Com- 
mission Cor Higher Education, has taken a hand, and through its devices 
it is creating a greater awareness of the possibilities for creating 
expanded educational opportunities for western youth among educators and 
the public alike through employment of the television medium. 

Educational television in all its forms is no longer a novelty, 
a temporary phenomenon, a plaything for the adventurous, a gimmick, or 
just so much hardware. The old cliches for passing off that which offers 
new vistas but presages changes in the old order are no longer good. The 
instrument has proven its value In most every situation and circumstance 
in education, better in some instances, weaker in others, but, in the 
main, it has shown an educational effectiveness equal to the conventional 
way, sometimes better, seldom worse. 

Gradually, but at an accelerating pace, individual units are being 
organized into combinations for sharing the best that has b^en produced. 
The vestiges of early preocc' ~*tlon with the commercial methods of using 
television are disappearing. Seeping into the pores of our educational 
systems is the realization that the tube may soon be as common to the 
classroom as the chalk, and that a major part of the population will spend 
some time with the dial turned to a station concerned only with building 
the informational, educational, and cultural levels of the nation. 



WHERE ARE THE TALENTS TO USE TELEVISION IN EDUCATION? 

The successful television teacher needn't be a matinee idol, nor 
a clown, nor a ham, nor the dramatic type. The talents to teach with 
television are coextensive with the talents possessed by the effective 
teacher. 

Not all teachers will leap at a new thing, and teachers are not 
lining up at the door of the production studios. The ore must be mined. 

It isn't far below the surface. The good teacher can be intrigued by the 
potentials of television and succumb to the allure of the possibility of 
doing better that which he already does well. 

Those teachers who have tried television will testify that the medium 
opened new vistas to them at the same time that it demanded more of them. 
Teaching with television and attempting to utilize the full capacities of 
the educational media as well as television is more difficult, but the 
results can be more satisfying to the teacher and produce a better result 
for the student. 

On virtually every faculty there is the Pied Piper, if only the school 
will provide the pipe. The first and fundamental decision, to embark upon 
the use of television for instruction, isn't the teacher's decision ordin- 
arily. The underlying economic and administrative adjustments belong to 
administrators, and those decisions are not alone equipment decisions. 
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Involved, as well, is a commitment .to the support which the television 
teacher must have in access to the other educational media, to assistance 
in planning, production and direction. 

But the warning flags are up in other personnel aspects of educa- 
tional television at this time. They do not signal disaster, as yet, 
far there remains time to avoid it. 

There will be an increasing need for those who can carry on the 
technical requirements of educational television and the other educational 
media as well. One prophet predicts that there will emerge In the not- 
too-distant future the "educational technologist", trained on a sub- 
collegiate, technician level. 

At the same time, he suggests, there must be an up-grading of the 
preparation of those who may be expected to administer, manage, plan, 
guide and direct the utilization of educational television, educational 
media centers or total- learning resource centers. These, no matter in 
what field their foundation studies may have been, will be prepared in an 
inter-disciplinary approach to educational communication. They will have 
substantia preparation in the psychology of learning as well as the arts 
of producing educational material for effective teaching. 

These will be the people who will possess the vision and imagination 
with which to conceive the techniques and methods by which to assist the 
teacher in the planning, design, and elution of expert television teaching. 

The full creative powers of the teaching profession remain one of 
the greatest assets of the nation, but they have not yet been fully 
capital ized. 
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WHERE IS TV IN ITS OWN TECHNOLOGICAL EVOLUTION? 

The man who decided to wait "until they perfect the darned thing," 
probably still is enjoying the thrills of Niagara Falls through the 
stereoscope. However, the prudent administrator must give some thought 
to the matter of when to invest in equipment for educational television, 
for, as one engineering consultant has observed, "modern television 
equipment is expensive; but so is obsolete equipment." 

The technology of television has moved steadily ahead with occasional 
great, dramatic spurts in applied areas, such as the advent of the video 
tape recorder. Research and experimentation continues in highly refined 
realms beyond the ken of most of those who use or view television, and 
the prophets conjecture that a field which one of them has dubbed "intel- 
lectron ics" wi 1 1 make a 100-fold change in educational effectiveness. 

Despite the continuing emergence from the laboratories of marvels 
undreamed of, the educational administrator today can safely, with expert 
consulting help, put together an effective system or systems of television 
equipment to meet the educational needs which television may satisfy. 

The systems can be broken down, for the convenience of the non- 
technical mind, into these categories: origination equipment, recording 

equipment, distribution equipment, and receiving equipment. Technical 
advances are being made steadily in each category. 

At the originating end, the cameras still are of two basic kinds— 
the Image crthicon and the v id icon. The image orthicon has been the major 
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studio camera. It Is more complex, larger and heavier, but it possesses 
some capabilities still not available in the vidicon camera. However, 
the vidicon, the work-horse for the odd jobs of television and for many 
industrial tasks has been greatly improved. A new vidicon tube known 
as the M p1umbicon M is currently emerging. It promises to reduce the 
higher light levels needed for the vidicon and to perform other wonders 
in improving both black and white and color television pictures. 

Solid state physics contributes constantly to television technology. 
The transistor and the diode are making equipment more compact, reducing 
the heat factor, providing greater equipment stability and requiring 
less maintenance. Soon it is expected that much maintenance and repair 
may be accomplished with "plug-in modules” in which entire circuits may 
simply be withdrawn and replaced on a plug-in basis. 

Despite the steady technological movement, the administrator or 
governing board may, with impunity, invest in a television system, with 
good engineering advice, and be assured of achieving completely satisfac- 
tory technical standards for educational television. He need not hesitate. 
The machinery is available, reliable and warranted to do the job. As the 
technology advances, results are improved and costs of operation are 
reduced. The administrator may experience some frustration, but the need 
for educational television is here now. The technology is up to the task. 

Perhaps the greatest frustration of educational television operation 
was alleviated with the advent of the video tape recorder. Early struggles 
with the kinescope, which recorded the television picture on film for 
later use, set many a director and engineer to jabbering. Then came the 
video tape recorder with an unbelievable impact, because it provided so 
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so many new capabilities. It can record. Immediate review is possible. 
The tape can be stored or distributed and replayed all with high technical 
quality— and the tape can be erased and re-used. 

Video tape recorders are undergoing changes today which promise to 
reduce their cost while maintaining the quality of their recording. 

However , one large snag remains. Two different systems are being used for 
recording. One of these, the transverse scan system, has been pretty well 
standardized, and a tape recorded on one recorder may be played back with 
equal results on another employing the same system. The other system, 
helical scan, still remains unstandardized. Until a standardization is 
achieved, there is little assurance that a video tape recording on one of 
these machines can be played back on any other machine with the same 
result. The impact of the video tape recorder, still under continuing 
development, will echo though the studios for a long time. The new powers 
which it presents to educational television have been realized only in 
part to date. 

The television distribution processes are, also, undergoing change 
and improvement. Old methods are being expanded, and newer methods are 
emerging. The expansion of broadcast television for education rests 
chiefly In decisions to be made by the Federal Communications Commission 
concerning a new Table of Channel Assignments. At present the FCC proposes 
a Table containing 2,634 assignments with 703 reserved for educational use. 
The National Association of Educational Broadcasters proposes an assign- 
ment of 3*214 channels with 1000 reserved for educational use. Education 
has a stake in these discussions. 
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In any event, an increase in reserved channels for education is 
bound to occur, mainly in the UHF (ultra high frequency) range. A UHF 
frequency has, in general, a shorter "critical distance" than does a VHF 
frequency, and a channel in the lower ranges of either VHF or UHF is 
generally more effective than a channel in the higher ranges of either 
category. 

The edrcator today need not be nearly so hesitant about investing 
in a UHF station for several reasons. The technology of UHF is improving 
steadily, but, more importantly, all receiving sets produced after April 30, 
1964, must be all-channel receivers. There is reason to believe that the 
conversion from VHF-only receivers (most receivers today) to all-channel 
receivers will proceed rapidly with the help of the persuasive salesman- 
ship of the industry and the advent of new UHF stations of both the 
commercial and educational varieties. 

The need for sharing and interchanging programs has required the 
development of methods for transferring television signals from one place 
to another, or from one station to another. Huch of this is accomplished 
by microwave systems. This technology is advancing, also. Microwaves 
operate at frequencies higher than the UHF frequencies and shoot signals 
from one place to another on "pencil-like beams." They are used in 
numerous different situations in television, and they have a direct 
application in tying together stations in an educational network. Once 
tied together via microwave, networks can find many uses for the microwave 
system, for other information may be transmitted simultaneously with the 
television signals. The system may be used to carry other data from point 
to point; to deliver administrative or research information or feed a 
computer from a distance. 
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An educational institution or school system considering a microwave 
system clearly needs consulting assistance. There are numerous combina- 
tions of microwave systems, and the availability of commercial microwave 
service for lease introduces additional considerations relative to 
comparative costs between ownership and leasing arrangements. 

The fastest growing distribution systems are the closed circuit 
systems. These carry the signals by coaxial cable, for the most part. 
Education is making use of these in many ways— within a single classroom, 
to interconnect buildings, to tie campuses together, or to collect many 
high schools and colleges on a network as has been done in South Carolina. 
Still another system, which also has application to educational situations 
is the community antenna television (CATV) in which weak signals from 
distant stations are strengthened and redistributed via cable to sub- 
scribing receivers. Often when a CATV system is installed in a community, 
a local educational channel will be added free of charge, thus providing 
a closed circuit educational service programed locally or providing 
programs from a distant ETV station. 

The airborne system of distribution is proving itself now and is 
seeking greater capability through the allocation of additional channels 
and supplementation from ground-based translator stations. 

Still another distribution system has been made available by the FCC. 
It is known as the 2500 megacycle instructional television fixed service 
(ITFS). It is available for educational use. It will operate as a broad- 
cast system, which must be licensed, but it will operate much as a private 
closed circuit system. The new ITFS, for which equipment has not yet been 
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produced, allows the transmission of television signals from one place 
to another on a 1 Ine-of-s Ight basis to receivers pre-tuned to that 
specific channel. It employs a low power transmitter. Such a system 
could employ five channels over which five different programs could be 
transmitted at the same time to several different places within a range 
of about 15 miles. In addition, the transmitter may be unmanned, thus 
reducing operating costs. 

Again, the educator has before him reliable systems with high per- 
formance standards now commonly In use and fully capable of accomplishing 
the origination, recording, distribution and receiving of educational 
television. 

In addition, there are some new developments ready for experimentation 
and use. And, then, there are possibilities on the horizon of unbelievable 
promise. The earth orbiting satellites provide every posslbl 1 ity for 
global television service Illustrated best by the fact that the solemn 
funeral ceremonies for the late President John F. Kennedy were relayed, 
via satellite, to 23 countries and a total population of 600 million 
people, the greatest potential audience for any event In all time. 

Based on different physical principles and working at levels 20,000 
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tlflies higher In frequency than the 50,000 megacycle upper limits of radio 
radiation Is the LASER (light ampl If Scatter by stimulated emission of 
radiation). In brief, the LASER may make possible the simultaneous relay 
of as many as a thousand television signals over long distances on a 
single 1 tght beam. 












WHAT ARE THE SPECIAL LEGAL, PROFESSIONAL AND ETHICAL 
PROBLEMS IN EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION? 



The relationships created in the use and programing of educa- 

r 

tional television are generally analogous to those which pertain in the 
teacher's relationship to production in other educational media. However, 
not until the uses of television in education reached their current state 
of development and use have the legal, professional and ethical considera- 
tions inherent In these relationships come to focus. 

Out of the use of television in education, in many instances, comes 
a recorded product. From this fact there arises a series of questions 
concerning the ownership of the product, the rights of the institution 
and the teacher to control its use, its revision, its re-use, its exchange, 
and its resale and distribution. 

There is a lag between the technological and program development of 
television and the policies and practices which might be expected to 
govern these relationships. Much attention is being given today by such 
groups as the American Council on Education and the National Education 
Association to the development of guidelines in the appropriate management 
of the rights and interests growing out of the relationships in educational 
television. 

No widely accepted or standardized patterns with respect to the 
compensation of teachers teaching via educational television have devel- 
oped. The practices vary widely with special differences being apparent 
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between the practices in the elementary-secondary school levels and 
higher education. There is a general concurrence in the recognition 
that teaching via television involves a special effort, the devotion of 
much time and an expression of creative and professional talents which 
place the teacher in a different relationship than that of his classroom 
colleague. With this concurrence there is e growing agreement that some 
form of additional or different compensation is warranted for the tele- 
vision teacher. 

The professional interests of the teacher in a recording of his 
professional practice are generally agreed to give the teacher a special 
right in the matter of revising and up-dating the effort as to when and 
to what extent revision should be undertaken. Not so clear are the kinds 
of interest a teacher might properly have In the re-use of his television 
teaching within the same institution and its use outside of the institution. 
Should the teacher have a voice in control of the use of his work? Should 
he be compensated for repeated use either on or off the campus? 

The fact that educational institutions and systems mutually aid one 
another through the exchange of TV teaching materials discourages the 
realization of income or profit from extending the use of teaching film 
or tape. Hence, consideration of additional compensation for use outside 
the institution, or the payment of royalties, has produced no standardized 
practice largely for lack of experience. 

The administrator using educational television can expect to see 
standards in these relationships evolve as the uses grow, but pending this 
event, he is well advised to reach written agreements with the television 









teacher in advance of the effort in the best interests of good working 
relationships and the avoidance of future disagreements. The elements to 
be included should cover compensation, working conditions, supplementary 
help and such rights as are to be reserved in re-use of the material and 
in its eventual revision. 

Either in addition to the written agreement with the individual 
teacher, or in lieu of it, an institution should consider the establish- 
ment of general policies governing teacher or professor participation in 
teaching via television. Such policies, though they may be frequently 
revised, will provide an important reference point as television is 
employed in education in new subject matter fields and in new ways. 

Generally, the ownership of an educational television product is 
deemed to rest in the institution with whose resources it was produced, 
in addition, to its consideration of the professional and ethical rela- 
tionships involving the teachers, the institution should look to the 
protection of its own interests through the use of copyrighting. 
Relatively little educational television production, or material supple- 
mentary to educational television, is now being copyrighted. 

The Copyright Act of 1909 now operative in the United States, is 
under serious study at this time looking toward revision by the Congress. 
The interests of educational television are deeply involved In the 
revisions which have been proposed. Of major concern is the proposal to 
delete the provisions which allow the use of certain copyrighted material 
when the use is not-for-profit. Such a deletion would have serious 
implications for educational television. 
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Other changes under discussion having implications for educational 
television are the codification of the "fair use" doctrine as developed 
by the court interpretations and the inclusion of a provision which 
would hold that a performance of a creative work is tantamount to pub- 
lication of the work. If such were the case, the creator would lose all 
his common taw literary property rights unless he had undertaken to 
protect them under the copyright statute. 

Experts in education and in the field of copyright law are expressing 
alarm at this time and urging that education and educational television 
look to their interests as they may be affected by the proposed revision 
in the Copyright Act. 

✓ Just as the new television technology and its application to educa- 
tion will cause changes in the methods and processes of education, so 
will follow changes in the rules, regulations and the laws which bring 
order and stability to the profess ional and legal relationships involved 
in educational television. 
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CONCLUS IONS 

One participant in the Benchmark Seminar on Educational Television 
acknowledged the appropriateness of the benchmark theme as a beginning 
place from which levels are measured. Still, he noted, the term might 
be interpreted to suggest the marks left on the bench by the player who 
didn't get into the game. 

To carry his alternate suggestion a bit further, it is to be hoped 
that the Benchmark Seminar may bring educational administrators and 
governing boards to new consideration of the potentials inherent in the 
application of television to education. The game" is on, the bench warmers 
will contribute little to the game unless they get into it. 

Another participant observed that television is in American educa- 
tion, but it is not yet £f American education. To make television of 
education there are policy-level and administrative- level decisions which 
must precede all else. The Instrument must be available before the 
creative talents and initiative of the reservoir of teaching talent in 
schools, colleges and universities Incorporate the advantages of this new 
medium into the methods and systems of American education. 

Gratuitous advice is seldom appreciated, but on occasion such advice 
strikes an open eye or ear. in this instance, the educational administrator 
and the policy maker are urged to gather printed materials from one or more 
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of the sources listed later in this report, read and digest them, and 
pass them on to others who participate in the decision-making by the 
Board or the executive group* 

Secondly, seek out an experienced person in educational television, 
someone who has had responsibility for the installation of ETV or ITV 
into a school system or college or university, and bring him before your 
administrative or governing group to discuss educational television with 
you . 

Then, set forth by delegating responsibility to an appropriate 
person or committee to study the needs and problems of the school system 
or institution in relation to the potentials of television, to meet 
those needs and to help solve the identified problems. 

In the interim of assessment and study, the committee should be 
provided sufficient time at appropriate intervals for reports and discus- 
sions with the Board. or executive group. By this process of building 
awareness and participation you will isolate and define the points of 
decision relative to the question of whether or not educational television 
holds answers for some or several of the problems which the institution 
faces today and tomorrow. 

If the decision is negative, hold the matter open and ask your 
committee to continue to keep pace with the advance of educational and 
instructional television. You may very well wish to reconsider at an 
early date. 

If the decision is made to embark into educational television^ then 
consider carefully the wisdom of retaining a competent consultant to 
assist with the embarkation and the problems of getting underway and to 
build staff competence. 
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- Simple advice like this may not catch the attention of the educator 
while he tends to today's problems. Education is plagued today with the 
doing of the urgent at the expense of the important. Educational tele- 
vision is important. It should not be given the casual and the cursory 
once over lightly. Decisions about educational television should not be 

made on such a basis, but decisions about educational television should 

\ 

be considered carefully by every responsible administrator and poMcy 

maker in American education. Its achievements to date command such 
attent ion. 





PART II 



WHAT ARE THE ECCHOMIC IMPLICATIONS 
OF TV IN EDUCATION? 






WHAT ARE THE ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS OF TV IN EDUCATION? 

The Impact upon a society of widely disseminated educational pro- 
grams which heighten the information level and Increase the cultural 
experience and appreciation of a substantial proportion of a population 
defies measurement. However, economists today are paying new deference 
to the increment added to the nation's economy by education. 

The economic impact of the use of educational television by broad- 
cast or by closed circuit, when considered in the light of the specific 
educational tasks of an institution or a school system, may be more 
nearly approximated and, perhaps, precisely measured. 

The educational administrator and policy maker is unlikely to find 
financial savings in educational television if he sets out to do only that 
which is accomplished conventionally by his institution now. When the 
additional objectives of extending education to more students and of the 
necessity for improvement of instruction are considered, the educator can 
begin to consider educational television in terms of financial savings. 

If only the teaching of new numbers is considered, financial savings may 
be possible if sufficient additional numbers of students are taught and 
ETV costs are offset against the costs of providing teachers and learning 
space of the same quality in the conventional manner. 

The intangible which defies capitalization but which cannot be 
disregarded in measuring the economic impact of educational television 
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Is the Improvement of teaching quality. If educational television is to 
be employed to its full capabilities, then other costs must be added, 

principally, the costs of integrating other educational media into the 

? 

use of educational television. The consequence of developing other edu- 
cational media will probably enhance and improve teaching throughout the 
system or institution through applications to instruction other than via 
televis Ion. 

The whipping and stirring of educational television into the insti- 
tutional operation also has its influence upon numerous other aspects of 
the educational patterns of that institution, such as class scheduling, 
the non-classroom utilization of educational television by the individual 
student, the introduction of team teaching, the recapture of teacher time 
t© be applied on other educational or research endeavors and improved use 
of the teaching associates or assistants under the guidance of the master 
teacher. All of these have economic implications which may be most 
difficult to measure but which may mean an improved use of time and talent 
in the total institutional operation. Like stirring chocolate into white 
cake mix, educational television soon begins to show its traces in many 
facets of the institution until, finally, it enriches and colors the entire 
operation. 

Volume operation is the key to financial savings through the use of 
television to teach additional numbers of students. If the volume is 
increased sufficiently, financial savings may well be realized as against 
the cost of tackling the same problem by conventional means. When tele- 
vision is employed to accomplish a larger teaching task with careful 
utilization of the special capabilities of television to improve the 
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teaching/ learning result the odds may well favor the use of educational 
television. The variables in each institutional situation and in each 
television system are many. Hence, broad generalization becomes risky 
and perhaps not helpful to the educator planning ETV for his institution. 

The administrator and policy maker in education need not experiment 
in the dark. There are accumulated reservoirs of experience and knowledge 
if they can b© isolated and identified, and the neophyte can obtain 
access to them. Some of this experience and knowledge is set to paper, 
but most of it resides in the minds and memories of pioneers who are still 
in the midst of extending their early experiments. In very few places, 
even among the most experienced who have recorded their knowledge, has the 
recording been done in a dollar- con text to which the educator can repair 
to find the dimensions of cost which might be involved in the application 
of television to his particular problem. 

The Benchmark Seminar, supplemented by subsequent round-table explora- 
tions, clearly identified this void in the currently available materials. 

The void exists primarily because the myriad variables in the application 
of television to education have not been distilled in the manner necessary 
to provide the most help to the educator contemplating the move into 
educational television. Neither have the information chemists sought to 
precipitate the experience into the kind of economic information the 
educational administrator and policy maker must, of necessity, consider. 

However, the supplemented Benchmark Seminar has produced a tentative 
model which, It is believed, could be developed into a manual of dollar 
experience. The supplemental round-tables did conclude that the need for 
such a manual demands immediate exploration. Such an instrument might 
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provide a decision making base for the educator contemplating the use of 
the television instrument. 

The design was based on the assumption that the accumulated experW 
ence with television in education could be organized into a number of 
broad categories of application. Hopefully, then the educational 
administrator would be able to identify the problems with which he may 
think television might help within one of the broad categories. 

Once the administrator aligned his problems with one of the broad 
categories, he could then approach that section of the manual devoted 
to the applications of television falling within that broad category. 
Then, each problem could be matched with one or more of the applications. 

As envisioned by the Subcommittee, each individual application 
sheet would have two main elements. On the front side, a "cost matrix." 
Down the vertical axis of the matrix, four basic requirements: 

1. origination, picture and sound 

2. storage and replay 

3. distribution, picture and sound 

4. reception, picture and sound 

Across the horizontal axis of the matrix, five basic cost factors: 

1. physical plant 

2. equipment and supplies 

3. operating personnel 

4. operation and maintenance 

5. program planning, personnel and materials, etc. 
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Not all applications would require the insertion of cost and other 
descriptive information in the resulting boxes in the matrix, but when- 
ever the particular application called for the insertion of information, 
the administrator would find cost information pertinent to each of the 
functional requirements pertinent to that application. Each matrix 
could be supplemented with a capsule discussion of that application with 
estimated cost ranges which take into account the fact that numerous 
applications can be undertaken with differing investments varying with 
each of the cost factors. 

The second major element on each individual application would be 
a schematic drawing of a television system which might be designed to 
achieve the object of that application. 

The design of the cost matrix and the schematic presentation will 
not be intended to provide the administrator with a precise design and 
cost estimate, but, rather, to give him a "ball park figure 11 and a 
knowledge of the elements within a television system which might be 
expected to apply to this problem. 

In addition to an introductory discussion and a glossary of terms 
from educational television, the manual would provide a series of case 
studies applying the technology of television to educational needs* 

The completion of such a manual is a task beyond the scope of the 
Benchmark Seminar. However, the conclusion is that the isolation of the 
need and the design of this possible solution are worthy of being set 
forth In the hope that this work may soon be under way and encouraged 
to early completion. 
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The supplemented Benchmark Seminars further isolated needs in the 
area of educational television economics for which it did not produce 
designs for solution but for which investigation of approaches to solu- 
tions is urgently indicated. 

The first of these concerns the need for tune development of a 
system of standard accounts which would enable the users of educational 
television, and particularly those utilizing open circuit television, or 
educational television stations, to account for the dollars invested in 
a like manner. Only when the same kind of dollar expenditure is accounted 
for within a system of standard accounts can meaningful information be 
developed concerning operational costs of such television systems. Here 
again, only with such information can those contemplating the us^ of 
television approach a reasonable understanding of the investment needed 
and the advantages to be gained by such utilization of television. 

The second of the needs for economic information upon which con- 
siderable study is needed, and again the Benchmark Seminars did not attempt 
a design for solution, is the need for economic analysis of the impact of 
the utilization of television upon the on-going operation of a school, a 
school system, a college, a university or a system of colleges and 
universities. In each of these educational situations the application 
of television to one or more educational functions is likely to have pro- 
found impact upon the conventional deployment of educational resources. 
Faculty time, the utilization of space, the rearrangement of class and 
course scheduling, and numerous other aspects of conventional school and 
college operation can not but be affected. 
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The premises upon which such studies are undertaken, as was men- 
tioned earlier, can not alone concern the saving of dollars but must, as 
well, concern the quality of the educational result, a somewhat more 
nebulous qua 1 tty to discern and to measure. Some tentative steps into 
exploration of the impact of the use of the television upon institutions 
have been made, but here again, until bolder designs are undertaken and 
mode! studies result can the uninitiated find the information that might 
be expected to make their steps toward educational television more 
sure-footed and confident. 

The mistakes of the pioneers need not be repeated if their experience 
can be studied, distilled and brought forth to aid those who next will 
travel this way to blaze new and better trails. 



PART III 



A PLAN FOR CONDUCTING 

A CONTINUING CENSUS ON THE USES OF TELEVISION IN EDUCATION 
IN THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 



BACKGROUND 



The Subcommittee on Television of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools has been interested in the use ©5* 
television as a medium of instruction and for general educational purposes 
since 1953. Over the years, the Subcommittee has attempted to follow 
the directive of the NCA Executive Committee: "To inquire into the 

status of television in education and, from time to time, bring to the 
attention of member institutions pertinent information in this regard." 

The past few years have witnessed increasing interest and rapid 
growth in the uses of television by the member institutions of the 
Association. Even so, there has been no regularized method or procedure 
for obtaining quantitative data in this area nor any mechanism for 
speedily identifying such facts as the different types of uses among 
Association institutions, the number of teachers and pupils involved, 
the subject matter areas using television, etc. 

In March, !.963» the Subcommittee on Television submitted a proposal 
to the United States Commissioner of Education for: "Two Depth Seminars 

on Current Status, Continuous Census and Projected Uses of Television in 
Education for the Next Decade." One of the proposal's objectives was 
identified as follows: 

To develop a plan of obtaining reliable data in the 19 states 
concerning costs, equipment, personnel, ut i 1 izat ion techniques 
and procedures employed in the current Uses of Television in 
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Education and to use such data for the purpose of refining 
the plan which may result in a continuing census on such - 
matters. 

^ In June, 1963, the Subcommittee's proposal was approved by the 
United States Office of Education. 

METHODOLOGY AND INSTRUMENT DEVELOPMENT 

In order to fulfill the census portion of the study, it was neces- .. 

* > * 

sary to seek permission from the NCA Board of Directors to circulate a 

questionnaire. On September II, 1963, Donald G. Emery, Vice Chairman of 
the Commission on Research and Service, and a member of the Subcommittee 
on Television, initiated such a request. The Board of Directors granted 
permission for the survey and work was begun on the development of a 
preliminary census instrument in October 1963* 

Consultations with appropriate researchers at both The Ohio State 
University and Indiana University resulted in a short-answer- type question- 
naire. Several Subcommittee planning sessions were held to validate the 
initial instrument and a "preliminary questionnaire" was subsequently 
developed. This instrument was field tested upon a group of college and 
public school administrators. From the field test period, it was deter- 
mined that two separate questionnaires should be duplicated for distribution 
to the NCA membership. 

PRELIMINARY QUESTIONNAIRE 

The preliminary questionnaire was sent to the 469 colleges and 
universities and 3,606 secondary schools constituting the accredited NCA 
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member institutions. Each institution was asked to complete and return 
the questionnaire by February 15 t 1964. Data from completed question- 
naires were transferred to coding forms, then onto punch cards for machine 
tabulation. 




More than 85% of the colleges and universities (402) responded to 
the preliminary questionnaire. Twenty-four per cent (99 respondents) 
reported using television in instructional, research, or administrative 
operations. 

Slightly over 62% of the secondary schools (2,246) responded teethe 
questionnaire. Approximately 20% (457 respondents) of the secondary 
school membership reported they were using television. 

After an extensive review of the data compiled from the preliminary 
questionnaire, it was decided that some of the items needed to be either 
rephrased for clarification or eliminated entirely from the questionnaire. 
A copy of the preliminary questionnaire may be found in the Appendix. 
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CENSUS QUESTIONNAIRE 






Following revision and simplification of the preliminary question- 
naire, a second instrument was prepared for mailing on April 30, 1965. 

A copy of this second, or census questionnaire, may also be found in the 
Appendix. 

The census questionnaire was designed to conform closely to the NCA 
Annual Report. The school identification information was more compre® 
hensively indicated than in the preliminary questionnaire. With few 
exceptions, each question posed could be answered by checking the 
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appropriate response. Wherever a written response was required, a short 
answer normal ly suff iced. It was estimated that the census questionnaire 
could be completed easily in under 15 minutes. 

The census questionnaire was pre-coded so that a key punch operator 
could transfer the responses directly to punch cards, thus eliminating 
one step in raw data handling. 

The census questionnaire was mailed to 478 colleges and universities, 

an increase of nine institutions over the preceding year. Of this number, 

360, or approximately 75% of the total collegiate membership, responded 

by the cut-off date. Of this group, almost 21% (74) were using television. 

At the secondary level, the census questionnaire was mailed to 3,628 

schools, an increase of 22 schools over the preceding year. More than 

66% (2,442) of the secondary school membership completed and returned 

questionnaires. Just over 16% (395) reported using television. 

Data obtained from the census questionnaire represent an officiai 

enumeration of the uses of television in education in the North Central 

Association for academic year 1964-65. These data will be used to advise 

the Subcommittee as it continues to: 

... inquire into the status of television in education and, 
from time to time, bring to the attention of member institu- 
tions pertinent information in this regard. 

These data will be disseminated to the general NCA membership during the 
Subcommittee's portion of the Annual Program in March 1966, and be pub- 
lished in a future issue of the NCA Quarterly. 
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I MPLS CAT IONS AND DIRECTIONS FOR A CONTINUOUS CENSUS 

This phase of the USOE proposal called for "refining the plan which 
may result in a continuing census. . ." 

Review and analysis of the data gathered from the census indicated 
that additional refinement of the instrument would be desirable If 
perpetual updating of the information is to proceed. Certain areas of 
interest, particularly with regard to the numbers of students being 
taught with television, the number of teachers receiving television in 
their classrooms, etc., need editing and clear definition in order to 
obtain comparable figures from both collegiate and secondary school re- 
spondents. 

It Is believed that all future census reporting can be accomplished 
more effectively and economically as a two-fold operation. In its first 
phase, a pre-coded punch card will be mailed to the entire membership in 
a general mailing from the NCA Secretary's office. Member institutions 
will be asked to complete five questions and return the card to the Sub- 
committee on Television. 

Institutions will be asked to give: (1) identifying information; 

(2) school information; (3) number of teachers; (4) number of students; 
and (5) does the school use television? 

If an institution returns a card stating that it is using television 
a more detailed survey instrument will be sent to the official providing 
this information. This instrument would seek data on costs, equipment, 
personnel, utilization techniques, and procedures employed in the current 
uses of television in the schools. An example of the proposed forms to be 
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used In a future census of NCA membership is Included in the Appendix. 

it Is the Subcommittee's belief that this refined instrument and 
improved approach for census taking will encourage a higher percentage 
of response, permit more rapid processing of data obtained, and provide 
for a perpetual inventory of quantitative data on the uses of television 
in education throughout the NCA. Any pertinent information could then 
be brought to the attention of the entire Association membership on a 
regular reporting basis. 
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PART IV 



THE PROJECTED USES OF TELEVISION IN EDUCATION 
' FOR THE NEXT DECADE 



INTRODUCTION 

Unlike the tourist who couldn’t be bothered with the fact that 
he had lost his way since he was making such good time, the Benchmark 
project paused both to see where educational television had been and to 

take a ten-year look ahead. y 

1 * 1 

Benchmarks '64 sought to picture a momentary halt in the course 
of the developing utilization of the television technology in the 
processes of education. The picture possesses all the unreality of the 
acrobat caught in mid-air somersault. The picture tells only a portion 
of the story. The viewer knows something happened before. The success 
of the maneuver depends upon what happened thereafter. 

So It Is with those who know that the television technology has 
already had a demonstrable impact upon the needs and problems of both 
formal and informal education. They know it Is in mid-air, and educator 
and technologist alike look forward in anticipation to the fruition of 
the implementation of an advancing technology into an even more effective 
application upon the increasing need for more and better education. 

Consequently, the second seminar in the Benchmark project sought to 
assess the movement even in the single year since the 1964 seminar, to 
identify the philosophical threads which could be expected to guide and 
govern the advance of education and of instructional technology, to fore- 
cast the relationship of educational media to the needs of secondary and 
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higher education in the decade ahead, and to attempt to foresee the 
appl ications of advancing ^structional techno logy. 

Foresight can hardly be expected to possess the acuity of hind- 
sight, often said to be 20-20. However, to the extent that informed 
prophesy may approach the ultimate reality, the more rapid may be the 
real izat Ion of the desired educational goals. 



EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY AND TELEVISION IN THE DECADE AHEAD 

Even those who find in television technology the most hopeful 
single device for extending and improving education will not claim for 
it the power to effect all the changes which seem destined for education- 
that function which seeks to bring each succeeding generation to be at 
home in the world. 

Being at home in the world will be increasingly difficult of 
achievement as the swift race of turbulent change accelerates and all 
but obscures the distinction between evolution and revolution. Still, 
the foundations of education, rooted in the noble design of the American 
dream, will continue to emphasize the individual and the development of 
trained intelligence. 

A wise and experienced counselor to education and educators sets 
forth five criteria as being mandatory in the formulation of educational 
decisions and educational change in the decade ahead: 

"1. Improving the quality of individual learning and extending 
the range of that learning. 

2. Broadening the equality of learning opportunity for all 
individuals. 

3. Modifications in the institutional arrangements of education 
designed to encourage and support educational change. 
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4. Strengthening individual motivation for continued learning 
and providing more immediate and assured rewards for current 
learning. 

5* More imaginative and vigorous efforts in education to utilize 
the resources of time, talent and technology to their full 
potential." 

Television does not pose as the sdle instrument of such change, yet 
it promises to be one of the principal stimulants to desirable change in , 
education. It can be an instrument for new levels of quality in education, 
the instrument of broadened equality of learning, the influencer of change 
in mode and method in education, a steady transitional instrument for 
moving toward fuller utilization of educational resources and in their 
re-deployment for better educational results consistent with society's 
demands . 

Obstacles to be cleared in achieving maximum application of the 
potentials of television to educational change are rooted chiefly in 
misperceptions about television and in the inertia of conventional modes 
which are comfortable and familiar. The perception that the intricacies 
of television pose more problems than solutions must be uprooted. The 
notion that television is for mass dissemination only, must be supplemented 
with knowledge of its power to individualize instruction. Institutional 
arrangements which defy effective or efficient use of the new technology 
must be gently altered to permit the use of television selectively, per- 
sistently and centrally in instruction rather than at the convenience of 
the various pursuits of the conventional educators. Television itself 
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must remain flexible and open to working In combination and in cooperation 
with other devices and systems for instructional assistance. It must be 
arranged to supplement the formalities of education today and to take 
education into homes, schools and elsewhere, wherever needed, at the 
learner's convenience, be he pre-school or post-graduate. 

Lastly, and with emphasis, the eminent and experienced advisor 
cautions that of all these, the absolute and unwaive ring devotion to the 
quality of excellence in programming is the most important, lest television 
be merely a pipeline for the delivery of mediocrity to more places. This 
would be less than a -service to education. 

Educational television, in short, is not and will not be education 
itself. It will not alter the fundamental value system undergirding 
education in this nation, nor will it, alone, effect the changes that will 
be demanded of education. Its promise rests in what it can contribute to 
changing education and the arrangements and processes of education in 
order that education as a function in the society may meet and satisfy 
the demands of a society which believes in, places its trust in education 
and, in fact, depends upon it. 
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TELEVISION AND THE NEEDS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 



Small school, big school, medium-sized school, it makes little 
..difference when any one of them begins to tick off the problems con- 
fronting the secondary educational level in the decade ahead. There are 
numerous variations in the manner in which a problem manifests itself in 
each type and size, but the problems have a striking similarity. 

The need for additional investment in secondary education is a 
unanimous cry, but today there is a discernable change in secondary school 
thinking about just what educational resource can be purchased with new 
infusions of money. Most agree that the conventional notion of hiring 
more teachers to teach more students or to teach new courses is no longer 
the obvious and simple solution. For one thing, the teachers aren't 
there to hire, and they won't be there in sufficient numbers for some 
time to come. If they are available, can they teach the variety of sub- 
jects required in the small and middle-sized schools? If they are prepared 
to teach that which is needed by the school and the curriculum, what are 
their chances of being able to keep abreast of the rapid increase in 

t « 

pertinent new knowledge? Can they possibly keep up with the advance in 
teaching technology and methods? 

What about curriculum modernization? The explosion of knowledge not 
only demands it, but the increasing rate of implementation of new know- 
ledge into applications in day-to-day living promise to out-date curricula 
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more frequently. How can teachers be trained and re-t rained to keep pace 
with the new curricular demands? And what about the wider curricular 
needs of the high school students preparing for new varieties of jobs 
and new levels of post-high school education? 

Growth of schools in size by reason of reorganization, but also by 
reason of population shifts and new densities of population in new loca- 
tions, is a continuing process. Cultural and educational deprivation are 
not alone the blight of an Appalachia, but they exist in the largest 
cities, and on the plains as well as on the mountain slopes. Size in 
major high schools in metropolitan areas now begins to introduce new 
concerns about the adequacy of personal attention and individualization 
in the instruction and personnel aspects of the school operations. 

Six rather specific ideas emerge from the discussions of knowledge- 
able secondary school admin is t raters as they contemplate the utilization 
of television in the decade ahead: ...... 

1. Even if the teacher supply were to be adequate, the staff prob- 
lem of the secondary schools indicates clearly that the supple- 
mentation of the instructional resources with the television 
capability will be needed to enrich instruction by adding to it 
experienced teachers who could not otherwise be brought into that 
classroom to assist the classroom teacher or teacher-team; 

2. Even should the teacher supply be adequate, the processes for 
keeping up in subject matter taught and with the advances in 
teaching method and technology are not adequate without new 
capability for in-service teaching via television whereby the 
up-dating process can be brought to the teacher's job site; 
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3. As local schools Insist upon their individuality in scheduling 
their school days or as the special circumstances of a community, 
a school or a system may demand varying schedules, the use of 
television to increase the flexibility in scheduling is clearly 
within the capability of the instrument; 

4. As new problems requiring special educational approaches arise, 
outside the normal offering of the school for the majority of its 
students, there is a new appreciation for the capacity of tele- 
vision to supplement the school offerings for small groups and 
for individuals to help meet particular educational problems, 
such as providing remedial attention for a broad variety of 
educational deprivations; 

5. At a time when the conventional curriculum of some schools is 
woefully thin, the need for curricular change and supplementation 
is accelerating, caus ing educators to took to television as one 
method for changing sparse offerings to fuller academic fare and 
for supplementing basic curricula with those courses of a 
specialized nature for which few schools could hope to staff; 

6. As utilization of educational media increases, school design 
will be changing in the case of new schools and remodeling in 
the case of older schools will take place specifically to make 
better use of television and associated media. 
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TELEVISION AND THE NEEDS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

The same three words which emerge fn discussions of the future 
problems of secondary education come forth even somewhat more strongly 
when the conversation is taken up by the college and university adminis- 
trators. They are: quantity , qual tty , and money . 

The steady increase In the numbers of students attending college 
now has become a fact of life and a subject which causes little more 
than a sigh as the total enrollment outlook focuses upon an increase from 
the current 3*5 million to an estimated 7 million students in 1970. The 
problems of serving Increasing numbers have not been solved, but the fact 
that there will be increases is no longer a surprise. What does haunt 
the higher education administrator is the inevitable prospect that higher 
education will not be able to meet the need for additional faculty 
without a dilution of the quality and a sacrifice of criteria now employed 
in seeking quality in faculty. 

New numbers of students are not the only factor affecting the faculty 
shortage. Even though there are not enough new faculty presently or in 
prospect to satisfy the needs of colleges and universities in staffing 
current programs, the new and developing programs are increasing the need 
at both undergraduate and graduate levels. In addition, the demands of 
research with new infusions of federal and private funds draws the faculty 
man away from teaching and, thereby, again increases the need for addi- 
tional faculty. 
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Thus the problem for the decade for higher education condenses 
into a simple statement of the problem of providing education for new 
quantities of students while trying to maintain or improve quality with 
neither sufficient funds nor sufficient faculty to accomplish the task. 

Acknowledging the higher resistances to the utilization of tele- 
vision at the higher education level, the far-sighted see the wider 
dissemination of the teaching talents of the eminent teacher and scholar 
with appropriate recognition of his additional contribution to the work 
of the institution. They speak of inter-campus exchanges of television 
instruction, of multi-campus television consortium arrangements, of the 
extension of instructional television into the living situation of the 
students supplementing the classroom, of the development of wider credit 
acceptance arrangements between institutions using television, of the 
development of new kinds of agreements between public and private insti- 
tutions for sharing and exchanging instruction of a variety of kinds 
via television, and they foresee statewide educational television systems 
both on closed and open circuit bases for the broader dissemination of 
higher educational instruction. 

New emphasis on individual study via the capabilities of instruc- 
tional carrels, including a utilization of television hooked to computers 
for retrieval and reproduction of previously stored material, may help 
faculty and student alike to understand that the use of educational 
media may result in a greater personalization of educational experience 
rather than depersonalization. 

Special opportunities are on the horizon for the branch campus 
which may, through a television umbilical cord, enjoy academic nourish 9 
men t of a quality otherwise unattainable there. 
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For those institutions holding responsibility for corrmuinity service 
through adult education and continuing education, television offers an 
opportunity heretofore undreamed of« As the new leisure era approaches, 
the demand for adult education continues to increase. The public univer- 
sity can be expected to increase its use of television in this regard, 
and the area of community colleges will find television broadcast 
stations capable of establishing communication with the more-or-less 
specific constituency of its community and thereby being more responsive 
to the community needs while at the same time making the coranunity aware 
of the needs and potentials of the institution. 

As higher education administrators foresee the problems of higher 
education in the coming decade, television holds the potential for 
providing some of the solutions. Despite built-in resistances at the 
collegiate teaching level as well as the collegiate learning level, the 
decade wll? see the suspicions born of the early shortcomings of educa- 
tional television and the voids of commercial television give way to the 
real izat ion that the technology may improve the process, maintain or even 
improve the result, and possibly re-deploy educational resources in a 
manner to Increase the total educational product and its quality as well. 
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DEVELOPING APPLICATIONS OF TELEVISION TECHNOLOGY 

IN EDUCATION 

How short is a short-range forecast, and how long is a long-range 
prophesy? When the subject of the forecast is the rate of technological 
change, the short-range forecaster may be overrun by new developments 
before he's through forecasting, and the long-range prophet may find 
himself less a prophet than a herald. And so it is with television 
technology. 

A mild self-consciousness sets in when the man identified with the 
hardware side of educational television speaks of the rate of development, 
because he is acutely aware of a technological gap between the present 
state of the technology and the slow pace of the developing utilization 
of television in education. He is the least bit reluctant to forecast 
the advance of the television technology in the next ten years, lest he 
somehow widen the gap by the mere mention of new capabilities of the 
hardware of communication when the present capability is but partially 
used. 

In fact, the hardware-oriented, although they have been quite aware 
of the powers of educational television to spread mediocrity at the same 
rate as It can spread excellence, are now beginning to speak at greater 
lengths on program quality. On the other hand, the teachers and profes- 
sors who have 1 1 1 -disguised their apprehensions about television in 
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education are beginning to feel at home with the nomenclature of educa- 
tional television and* now and then, admit that the machines might add 
something to the educational process. 

In the decade ahead there is reason to believe that what have , 

tended to be two unrelated monologues might become a dialogue between 
the teachers and the television communicators who assist the teachers. 

Those concerned with television technology in relation to education 
speak at much greater lengths* as they attempt to look a decade ahead* 
about the development of new systems and combinations of systems based 
on what is already known than they do about developments in the improve- 
ment of the machinery itself. Yet, they speak, too, of the discernible 
trend toward combining educational media to enhance the effectiveness 
of all such educational tools and to bring out the fullest capabilities 
of television in education. Color television in education is mentioned 
with thinly vei led excitement as the color technology moves rapidly 
forward and communicators and educators have visions of the additional 
educational power to be added by the color dimension in the next ten 
years. Some educational color television is on the air even now as the 
multi-media approach, using color films and a color film chain, generates 
color transmission, though the capability to originate color television 
waits the acquisition of more expensive color camera equipment by most 
ETV stations. 

The decade will see new combinations of available technology to 
solve specific problems: the instructional television fixed service 

(ITFS) or 2500 megacycle band multi-channel transmission to enfold a 
school system or a group of institutions in close geographic proximity ( 

eric: 
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In more or less point-to-point transmission of instructional television; 
the development of low power UHF stations for community and instructional 
services; the spreading of community and instructional services by trans- 
lators or repeater transmitters; the interlocking of closed and open 
circuit systems and even with community antenna systems (CATV) for 
varying combinations of electronic highways by which to reach multiple 
destinations. Some point to existing interconnections of educational 
stations and envision increasing networking across many state lines and 
even to regional and national stringing together of educational stations. 

The increasing development of UHF educational stations is forecast 
for the decade with the prediction that virtually all homes will be able 
to receive UHF signals within five years. As closed circuits increase 
in education, some fear the diminution of in-class instruction via open 
circuit while others look forward to multi-channel educational stations, 
some of which are now in existence because a single channel could not 

meet the current educational demand. 

In part, because the great increase in students first focused the 
attention of education upon the possibilities of television for extending 
instruction to greater numbers in more reception places, the thinking 
about television has been skewed toward a mass communication concept 
exclusively. Coupled with teacher apprehension the 'Hn ass" idea gave 
impetus to the notion that television necessarily "depersonalized" educa- 
tipirf In the decade ahead, the pendulum wi 11 swing toward a better 
balance as more experimentation will be done on using television for 
independent study. The individual student will have available a combi na- 
tiort of media, with television a principal ingredient, through which he 
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may command the playback of yesterday's lecture, the retrieval of library 
information or of some other instructional material for study or review. 

He may find these in a handy study carrel or even in his dormitory room. 
The emphasis will be on the students' personal use of a variety of 
technologies in combination under teacher direction supplementing that 
which the teacher and the class participation provide him. 

Literally and figuratively, the technology may well go "way out" 
in the next decade as the far sighted see the launching of educational 
television satellites connecting points around the globe and laser beams, 
carrying hundreds of television channels at once, delivering in combina- 
tion with satellites, for instance, educational information from points 
around the world to any other point on the surface of the earth. 

Clearly the improvements in the technology of storage and retrieval 
of instructional materials by electronic methods for later use is already 
a fundamental capability in the educational use of television. All 
signs point to increasing use of the recording and playback capability 
and hopefully for increased standardization in the technology to better 
encourage the interchange of instructional, cultural and informational 
materials. Library reservoirs are now designed to encourage, evaluate and 
select the best efforts in creating the materials of educational televi- 
sion and to make them available wherever they are needed. 

Hence, there is little reason to believe that the technological 
advance in television will slow down, and there is some reason to believe 
that utilization of the new technology may speed up. Much of the decade 
may be spent on consolidating the gains television has offered education 
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and reducing. the gap between the technology and its use in meeting 

• * ■ 

more specifics 1 ly the pressing and immediate problems of education. 
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BLENDING TECHNOLOGIES FOR INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT 

^ ^ ‘ 

Educational television will be thought of as an educational 
"blender" integrating the presentation of all communications media. Its 
capabilities for distributing educational presentations can either de- 
centralize the locus of educational opportunity or bring together groups 
and individuals for snaring common educational experience. 

These paraphrased contentions of one of the most clairvoyant 
prophets of educational technology succinctly forecasts the likely 
trend of the decade ahead for educational television. 

The blending concept implies a "multi-media" and cross-media" 
approach to the presentation of educational subject matter. The power 
to deliver wherever and to whomever needs or desires the educational 
experience clear* ly portends changes In many of the educational arrange- 
ments for learning. All this will not come to pass with a flick of the 
switches, for the prophets are we 1 1 aware that there is much to be done 
at both ends and in the middle, as well, but it will come to be. 

There is much to be done at the input end of the television pipe, 
in the preparation of the information to be transmitted. Continuous 
new revelations from research about the learning process will be coupled 
with an analytical approach to the kind of behavioral change desired. 
More specific learning objectives will be planned into a program for 
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effective instruction. Then the capabilities of the various elements 
of educational technology will be discreetly assessed and evaluated to 
determine the devices best able to convey the particular information. 

And these will be combined into systems, all preceding the transmission 
. of the first sound or picture. 

In the middle, the technological advances in the creation of 
machines and combinations of machines for educational communication will 
continue even, perhaps, to the point of a technological inundation 
requiring a sifting and selecting from a range of choices which may well 
defy intelligent selection. Confusing as all this may become in the 
next decade, and as susceptible as the vast array of new tools may be to 
critical reaction from conventional and vested interests, the prophets 
see the emergence of systems which will effectively result in better 
teaching and better learning. The transmission pipes, thus, will be 
carrying carefully analyzed, planned and programmed educational informa- 
tion designed to effect specific learning experience presented through a 
system of devices best suited to accomplish the learning objective. 

At the other end of the pipe, the conditions under which the 
learner consumes the educational communication will be changed and de- 
signed more specifically to maximize the experience and the learning 
result. Facilities In schools, colleges and elsewhere, In classrooms, 
dormitories, libraries, and instructional centers will be remodeled and 
redesigned to increase independent consumption, not just to take in but 
to give back, to test, to explore and to react as feedback and response 
mechanisms are incorporated to provide the learner with a dynamic, 
participating experience. 
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New administrative arrangements will evolve designed to bring the 
learners, the teachers and the new tools of instruction Into relation- 
ships which make each more available to the others. The stirring in of 
new educational technology will influence the new educational structures 
with regard to room size, room shape, media capability, lighting, 
ventilation and other factors bearing upon the achievement of maximum 
communication potent i a i * The deployment and control of media machines 
and media materials will be administratively facilitated to provide easy 
access, quick service, media counseling and advice, and manufacturing 
capability to meet the teachers' needs, operating technical assistance 
when needed, all designed to assist the teacher and the student in the 
use of the new tools and materials. 

The specter arises with talk of "systems" and "programing" and 
"prepared materials" of a rush toward national or regional materials 
prepared at some central place, by a few "experts" and fed into the pipe- 
lines much as the petroleum pipelines deliver their products over the 
nation. It could, but it need not happen. 

The teacher remains central to the process though his role, the 
forecasters agree, may turn somewhat more toward that of a "director of 
learning" than that of the deliveryman of limited information with 
limited assistance. Rather the teacher will have at his command materials 
in a variety of forms from which to select and program Into his own 
course. Some predict that, at the collegiate level, the experts of the 
larger universities will produce more of the materials for the educational 
media while other colleges and universities will use and evaluate their 
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efforts as well as contribute some materials themselves. At the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels, and, as likely, at the collegiate level, too, 
regional centers will be established to provide educational media ser- 
vices and assistance in the design and creation, storage and distribution 
of instructional materials. The forerunners of these centers may be in 
embryo now under variocs provisions of recent federal legislation. New 
library concepts and bibliographic service and control will be developed 
to provide ready identification and location of materials designed to 
achieve specific instructional objectives. 

What about manpower? Teachers in training will receive substan- 
tially more experience with the new tools through learning with them and 
about them In the process of preparing for teaching. In-service training 
will increase through greater use of the media to instruct those who 
will use the media to instruct. Teachers at all levels will learn by 
building materials for media use in programing their own courses. As 
one forecaster concluded, even in a decade the machines may still be 
expected to be more sophisticated than those who will use them. Still, 
during that ten-year span, the focus of the users attention will have 
moved from the problem of selecting a single medium to that of blending 
educational media components into a system for the accomplishment of a 
task which has been analytically programmed for maximum results in terms 
of what is then known about how learners learn best. 



CONCLUSION 



The Subcommittee on Television of the Commission on Research 
and Service of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools conducted the Benchmark Seminar, 1964, to survey and establish 
the benchmarks after ten years of using television as an educational 
medium. The broad conclusion was that television had entered into edu- 
cation, had shown its capability for extending education and educational 
opportunity and that it could show educational results not significantly 
different than conventional teaching could claim by the same measuring 
sticks. But educational television had not become "of" education. It 
had not been embraced by education though some daring pioneers ventured 
the thought that in some ways and in some subject matters television 
might be able to Improve instruction as well as to extend education. 

Subsequent critiques of the Benchmark Seminar placed the broad 
dimensions on a problem in the Implementation of television In education. 
It was simply that relatively little could be accomplished In the use of 
educational television until an Institution had committed rather substan- 
tial educational funds to investment in the tools of television and had. 
In part, determined that the Institution or school system could and would 
put television to use In Its educational endeavors. Until then, the 
individual teacher could do little even to experiment with television. 

It seemed equally clear that policy and administrative decisions of such 
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magnitude would require more and better information concerning what 
might fce expected from such an investment and cost approximations for 
whatever variety of television system might be needed or desired. With 

i* ■ 

the aid and counsel of knowledgeable television and fiscal management 
men, the Subcommittee further delineated the problem in providing a 
cost approximation instrument for the use of television in education 
and has suggested rather specific study approaches to the development 
of such cost information. 

-<• • 

The second major seminar In the Benchmark project brought together 
active and able school and college administrators with acknowledged 
leaders in the theory and use of television and other educational media. 
One group was to set forth current and future dimensions of the demand 
for education from the institutional system of the nation and the other 
to describe and project the foreseeable developments in the technology 
of educational media and to speculate upon hew the technology might help 
manage and satisfy the future dimensions of educational activity. 

They foresaw changes in the size and nature of the demands the 
society would expect from education and changes in the structure of edu- 
cation in the next decade. The tools of education, they forecast, would 
possess greater capabilities than«educators would learn to employ in the 
decade. Still, with continual broadening of the use and experimentation 
with educational television, with better pre-service training of those 
who will use instructional media, with increasing attention to the ways 
in which wide varieties of quality instructional materials may be easily 

W 

available for use in a blending of the most suitable media, and with the 
building of a new awareness and flexibility among the policy makers with 
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respect to the deployment and redeployment of educational resources In 
combination with new educational technology, the decade may see tele- 
vision not alone M in M but M of M education. 

The seminars left an optimism among the conferees with an occasional 
expression of doubt that the optimism might be the product of the experts 
talking only to themselves. The object, however, was to determine what 
could honestly and logically be said to educators to provide them know- 
ledge and perspective on the potentials for the use of television in 
education today and ten years hence. And on re-examination the optimism 
held up with respect to the powers of the instrument and the state of 
the science. 

The availability of leadership, the presence of innovators in 
education, and the willingness of education to change its conventions in 
order to meet new educational demands with new levels of quality and 
quantity will not only determine the rate of Implementation of the 
television technology into the educational process but as well the 
question of whether or not the demands confronting education will be 
met at all in the decade ahead. 



PART V 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 





* 








INTRODUCTION 

\ 

That television technology has attained a place in education and 
is making a solid contribution and that In the decade ahead it will 
become much more deeply involved in the processes of education might 
have been concluded without the labors of the Benchmark and projection 
seminars. However, both seminars have gathered evidence and testimony 
from the most experienced and the most knowledgeable to support the 
conclusion that television in education is no longer simply an experiment 
in educational communication. 

The seminar experience has given an additional impetus to the 
purposes of the sponsoring Subcommittee on Television. In the work of 
assessing the current place of television in education and forecasting 
its future uses, new emphasis was found for the potential of the tele- 
vision technology in the solution of some of the major problems and 
concerns of educators now and in the foreseeable future. So pressing 
are the problems of education and so promising are the potentials of 
television applied to education that the findings urge upon the Subcom- 
mittee an obligation to accelerate and increase its efforts toward 
dissemination of the information at hand to those who might be expected 
most to need it. 

Those who need to know are not alone the teachers or the students 
or the administrators in American education. Rather, an understanding 
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and a perspective is needed among many groups involved in the educational 
enterprise lest opportunities be lost, lest educational problems remain 
partially or wholly unsolved and lest both the quality and quantity of 
educational opportunity fall short, of the need. 

The Subcommittee is moved to set forth its conclusions in an 
enumeration of the functions of television then to relate these functions 
to the problems, needs, circumstances, attitudes and concerns of those 
groups- fn- interest to whom the full utilization of television in educa- 
tion has some special significance. 

The enumeration of the functions of television would seem to be an 

* 

unnecessary, elementary exercise were it not for the fact that the 
majority experience has been with television employed for other than 
educational objectives. This experience for many has successfully 
obscured the fundamental nature of television, so successfully that one 
of the problems in seeking even experimental use of the capabilities of 
television in education is that of clearly establ ishing its fundamental 
capabilities for those who need a basic understanding of television. 

Thus, with some repetition and some redundancy, the Subcommittee 
would conclude that; 

1. Television is a medium for simultaneous translation of light 
and sound into signals which can be transmitted to receiving 
apparatus there to reconstitute the same light and sound 
patterns which it originally translated. 

2. This capability enables television to carry from one place to 
another whatever the eye can see and the ear can hear, indeed, 
even the microscopic and the inaudible, to wherever such 
stimuli are desired to be seen and heard. 
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3* Television is a medium fcr instantaneous communication by 
sight and/or sound. 

4. Television can translate and transmit light and sound from 
original stimuli, conveying the event as and when it happened, 
and it can translate and transmit light and sound previously 
captured and stored by other media such as film and magnetic 
tape . 

5* Television can translate and transmit light and sound into a 
recording and storage device for later recall and replay, 
again and again, at any time as needed or desired, a few 
seconds or years later. 

6. Te lev is ion does not discriminate; it translates whatever the 
camera eye sees, whatever the microphone hears; it does not 
interpret the purpose nor the quality of what it, sees and hears; 
it can transmit that which is judged to be mediocre as rapidly 
and as effectively as that which could be called excellent. 

7* Wherever its receiving apparatus can be placed within reach of 
its signals, television can deliver its communications. 

3, Television can distribute communication across a room, across 
a nation or, indeed, around the world. 

9* Television can distribute communication to an individual for 
exclusive, personal consumption, to millions of individuals, or 
to any number in between, for a shared communication experience. 

10. Television can communicate stimuli which a»*e intended and de- 
signed to be formally or informally educational, across the 
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room or around the world, to one or a million, instantaneously, 
or repeatedly. 

11. Television can not transmit stimuli which appeal directly to 
the senses of taste, tench or smell, nor can It recreate the 
full range of interaction between teacher and student in the 
physical presence of one another. 

12. Yet, television can with dependence upon its special capabilities, 
transmit stimuli designed to be educational with comparable 
learning results in most of the subject matter areas into which 
knowledge has been compartmentalized for orderly and manageable 
instruction. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



With respect to the students of today and a decade ahead, the 
Subcommittee would observe that: 

1. There will be many more students to be taught by the schools 
of the nation. 

2. There is increasingly more for them to learn if they are to 
be at home in their world. 

3* They will be distributed and grouped in increasingly larger 
communities, larger schools and larger systems of schools. 

4. Among them will be large numbers who will have been disad- 
vantaged culturally, socially and economically. 

5* They will have the full range of human capacities to learn 

and greater need for learning. 

* 

6. They will learn’ at differing rates and require different levels 
of instructional stimulation and challenge. 

7* They will be motivated to learn in widely varying degrees, 
some submerged in the complexity of an increasingly mass 
society, others exhilarated by the challenges of increasingly 
specialized knowledge. 

8. They will need to learn more on their own, independent of 
formal, personal instruction. 

9* They will need to learn how to learn from a broad new spectrum 
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of methods and devices. 



10. They will, as they pass the ages of the formal instructional 
system into the responsibilities of adulthood need to continue 
to learn, to unlearn and to re-learn throughout their lives 
for their own economic, cultural, social and political well- 
being and that of the society they will comprise. 

With respect to the students, the Subcommittee would conclude that 
television can and in the future is expected: 

1. To bring improved formal instruction to the student through 
its capacity to bring together a variety of learning experi- 
ences which could not otherwise be brought to any single 
classroom. 

2. To bring high quality formal instruction to students demograph- 
ically, geographically or economically so situated that either 
no such instruction or only inferior instruction could otherwise 
reach them. 

3. To bring to bear upon the student's learning the total impact 
of a new range of educational technology now developed and 
more to be available in the future. 

4. To bring a broadened range of educational experience to the 
student through broadened curricula in his schools. 

5. To bring to the student more effective means of independent 
study through systems of storage and retrieval by electronic 
means . 

6. To bring to the student, of any age, educational experiences 
and learning opportunities In worlds of knowledge which for a 
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variety of reasons might not otherwise be within his reach. 

7. To place before the student new reasons and motivations for 
learning by introducing him to wider horizons, to new oppor- 
tunities in the world of work, and to broader informational 
resources. 

With respect to the teacher today and in the decade ahead, the 
Subcommittee would observe that: 

1. There will be a shortage of qualified teachers at all levels 
of instruction. 

2. There will be a need to provide and extend better quality 
instruction to more students in more places to the point 
that current conventional approaches will break down or be 
maintained at a diminishing level of quality. 

3. The demand upon the teaching resources of the nation wHI be 
so heavy as to require that all supplemental instructional 
aids which can be made available be fully utilized. 

4. The rapid change in methods and the overwhelming increase of 
knowledge will place additional burdens upon teachers to up- 
date themselves by new means through formal, in-service 
programs specifically designed to teach the teachers. 

5. Higher specializations required to master the knowledge 
which must be taught will encourage combinations and teams 
of specialists for the best learning results. 

6. The demand and need for quality teaching will require that 
the ''housekeeping 11 and "presenting" chores and functions be 
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stripped away from teaching duties to permit the application 
of the teacher's time to more diagnosis, counseling, planning 
and directing of the individual learner— that the teacher may 
be more efficient employing her talents as a "director of 
learning" more than a "presenter of information." 

7* Teacher apprehension and fear of deprofessionalization and 
technological displacement will be slow to dissolve except as 
special programs of reorientation and reassurance are provided. 

8. Appropriate compensation arrangements for the extended and 
repeated use of the teacher's talents must be worked out 
through appropriate personnel and budget policies. 

9* Yeacher training institutions must prepare teachers to utilize 
the new instructional tools and materials in their direction 
Of and participation in the new teaching systems. 

10. Conventional teaching will change of necessity and in changing 
threaten only the unqualified teacher* 

With respect to the teacher, the Subcommittee would conclude that 
television can and in the future is expected: 

1. To demonstrate and reinforce the fact that at all levels the 
teacher will remain at the central focus of all formal instruc- 
tion and learning whether via television or not. 

2. To encourage the teacher to understand television as an instru- 
ment of educational communication. 

3. To demonstrate further to the teacher that television is not a 
device for his technological displacement but for introducing 
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new opportunities for improved teaching and for extending the 
influence of the teacher upon learning. 

4. To enable the teacher to bring together the full impact upon 
his teaching of the conventional teaching tools and the new 
and developing media and materials for instructional 
improvement. 

5« To expand the function and the influence of the teacher through 
his direction of the learning experience for the individual 
student, employing many supplemental resources for both inde- 
pendent and group study. 

6. To enable the teacher to up-date his knowledge and his skills 
through the use of television for continuous in-service train;.. 

7. To enable the teacher to keep abreast of curriculum development 
and to contribute to its development through in-service subject 
matter instruction of teachers. 

8. Through utilization of the recording and storage capability of 
television to re-deploy the teacher's time and talent devoted 
to teaching and other professional pursuits. 

9« To prepare the teacher- in-training to use efficiently the 

television technology and to better employ the other educational 
media for more efficient and effective instruction. 

With respect to the policy maker and the administrator now and in 
the decade ahead, the Subcommittee would observe that: 

1. Qualified teachers, the major instructional resource of any 
institution or school system, will be in short supply and will 
command increased compensation. 
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2. New efficiencies will be needed if the finances of education 
are to be stretched to meet the demands for education. 

3* Conventional approaches to teaching do not promise either the 
quantity nor the quality of teaching the educational 
constituencies and the times demand. 

**. New knowledge will increase and demand curricular change at 
all levels. 

5* Change in methods and the increase in knowledge will place 
new burdens and obligations upon institutions to provide 
in-service training opportunities for teachers in subject 
ma ^ter and in the utilization of supplemental aids. 

6. Increasingly instructional resources will be shared between 
institutions and systems possessing the necessary arrangements 
and systems for sharing. 

7* The magnitude and sophistication of television technology will 
require carefully considered commitments of institutional 
resources before teachers will be able to gain the advantages 
of the new technology for extended and improved instruction. 

8. The use of new instructional technology will require a systems 
approach with proper attention to the place and function of 
each component and its relationship to procedure, space, budget, 
staff and other factors of institutional operation. 

9. Increasingly portions of the obligation to meet the demands for 
life-long learning will fall upon the formal systems for 
education both to prepare the student for a life of learning 
and to provide a substantial part of the opportunities for such 
learning. 
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10. The task 6f informing and encouraging educational constituencies 
to support the changes and improvements in methods of instruc- 
tion will require greater attention and effort on the part of 
educational leadership. 

V 

With respect to the policy maker and the administrator, the Sub- 
committee would conclude that television can and in the future is 
expected: 

1. To demonstrate further that television has unique capabilities 
for extending instruction to places and to people in a school, 
a system or a community where it might not otherwise be 
extended by conventional educational methods. 

To demonstrate further with increasing emphasis that television 
has the capability for influencing the improvement of instruction. 

3. To demonstrate further that television will permit and encourage 
the deployment of such educational resources as space, time, 
teaching talent and educational materials in more effective 
and eff*Ment ways. 

To permit the utilization of the best in teaching wherever 
located to supplement and to work in concert with classroom 
teachers for more effective teaching and learning. 

5* To permit the utilization of supplemental materials from 

throughout the world in classrooms where such experience could 
never be found otherwise. 

6. To encourage the combinations of teaching talent in teams of 

•i 

teachers each bringing his best to the joint effort. 
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7. To magnify and extend simultaneously to many, learning experi- 
ences which normally could be experienced only by a few at one 
time. 

8. To encourage the broadening of curricular offerings which 
otherwise could not be afforded and, thereby, to help meet 
the demands for teaching new knowledge. 

9. To help in meeting teacher shortages by extending the influence 
of individual teachers or by supplementing with the teaching 

of others via television. 

10. To encourage greater attention to individual needs of students 
through the recording, storage, replay and repetition of edu- 
cational experiences for the convenience, review and re-study 
by the student. 

1 1 . To encourage the integration of educational media resources 

*» 

with television for the enhancement of the effectiveness of 
al l . 

12. To demonstrate the utility of television in the operations of 
the institution through in-service training, orientation, admin- 
istrative communication, data processing, and other operational 
needs . 

13* To demonstrate clearly that the use of television in education 
requires an institutional commitment of funds and top educa- 
tional leadership before it can be used effectively, efficiently 
and economically. 
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14. To pr^ve that increasingly television holds substantial 

potential for assisting policy makers and the administrators 
in education in carrying out their obligations to provide 
educational opportunity in greater quantity and quality in 
the years ahead. 

With respect to the educational communicator today and in the 
decade ahead, the Subcommittee would observe that: 

1. The advent of television technology brought a new focus upon 
the utilization of educational media of all varieties for the 
contribution they might make to the extension and improvement 
of instruction. 

2. To date the utilization of the technology has demonstrated 
the power of television to extend and distribute instruction 
more ';han its capability to contribute to the improvement of 
instruction. 

3* In the decade ahead, it is likely that the technology will 
advance and remain more sophisticated than the capacities of 
the users to employ the full technical capability. 

4. The inertia of conventional methods and the comfort and con- 
venience of conventional teachers at all levels, but 
particularly at the secondary and collegiate levels, remains 
the most difficult obstacle to the implementation of tele- 
vision technology into the educational processes. 
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5* The place of the television specialist in education is not yet 
one of full acceptance as some educators dismiss the specialist 
as a gadget eer or an invader in the educational compound, and 
the failure of some television specialists to understand their 
relationship to the teacher continues to complicate and retard 
the use of television in education. 

6. The appropriate academic preparation of the educational tele- 
vision specialist and those who will be the technical and 
operating personnel of educational television systems will 
evolve into more specific and specialized patterns in the 
decade ahead. 

7. Concern for the economics, efficiencies and the effectiveness 
of instruction via television must become as much the respon- 
sibility of the television specialist as the teacher, department 
head, dean and central administrator, and techniques and 
methods of study and analysis should be refined and tested. 

8. Creative and innovative integrations of the capabilities of 
multiple media will require greater cooperation and coordina- 
tion between television and the older educational media. 

9* Cooperative and collaborative effort will be needed in the 
creation and full utilization of storage and distribution 
systems for sharing instructional resources within and 
between institutions. 

With respect to the educational communicator, the Subcommittee 
would conclude that television can and in the future is expected: 
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1. To become the "blender", bringing together in the most effective 
combinations for the educational task at hand the media and 
materials best suited to the task. 

2. To require that those who assist teachers in the utilization 
of television be better prepared with broader academic 
foundations related to the application of television to the 
teacher- learn ing process. * 

3» To require the preparation of an "educational media technician" 
trained in the operation, maintenance and service of educa- 
tional media devices utilized for instructional purposes. 

4. To require greater attention to the development of systems of , 
television and other educational media designed for specific 
instructional objectives and other educational communication. 

5* To encourage continuing attention to the technological 
developments In television and other media in search of 
improved instruction. 

6. To encourage the development of facilities for the creation 
of instruction* 1 materials and aids in cooperation with 
teachers to accomplish specific teaching objectives. 

7. To require greater attention to methods of analysis and 

study by which the impact upon learning and upon the deployment 
of institutional resources can be assessed and provide better 
bases for institutional planning. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



In order that the appl (cation of television to education may be 
further encouraged, implemented and accelerated, the Subcommittee 
recommends the following: 

1. That the development of interpretive material based on the 
findings and conclusions of the seminars go forward for 
dissemination by appropriate means, particularly to those 
whose responsibility it is to make policy and administer 
the educational institutions and systems of the region 
included in the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and elsewhere. 

2. That a project be conducted to develop a manual on costs of 
television In education for use by policy makers and 
administrators in considering the use of television for 

the achievement of the educational objectives for whicn they 
may be responsible. 

3* That proposals be developed for projects designed to study 
and further understand the impact of the utilization of 
television upon the systems and procedures, the deployment 
of educational resources, the economics, and the total 
operation of institutions and systems of institutions. 
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4. That projects designed to develop standard accounts and 
accounting practices in the operation of educational tele- 
vision stations for the purpose of achieving understanding 
of the relationship of expenditures to the functions of such 
stations be encouraged. 

5* That projects designed to achieve the highest performance 
standards in educational media equipment, primarily in the 
field of television recording be encouraged to the end that 
investments of educational dollars in such equipment will 
provide the broadest possibility for exchange and utilization 
of instructional materials. 

6. That development of guidelines and standards of practice in 
recognizing institutional and teacher rights in instructional 
materials developed for use in educational television be 
encouraged. 

7. That encouragement be given to the development of facilities 
for the creation and development of instructional materials 
and aids for use in educational television. 

8. That encouragement be given to projects designed to create 
workshop and clinic situations in which teachers at all levels 
may be introduced in depth to the potentials of the educational 
media to improve instruction. 

9» That teacher training institutions be encouraged to provide the 
teacher in training with knowledge and experience in the 
utilization of television in instruction and in the training 
of students to make maximum use of instruction via television. 
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APPENDIX B 

HISTORY OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON TELEVISION 



This is a report of the work done by the Subcommittee on Television 
Committee on Current Educational Problems, Commission on Research and 
Service, North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The Subcommittee on Television, in relating itself to some of the 
problems of educational television during the past decade, believes that 
a documentary record of its activities would not only be proper as a part 
of this project but, indeed, a valuable addition to any research looking 
toward any study of educational television in the decade ahead. As a 
result, on July 23 , 1965, the Subcommittee agreed: 

". . . that a member of the Subcommittee be delegated and 
authorized to outline and document the activities of the 
Subcommittee from its original appointment to the present. 

A written report is to be prepared for inclusion as an „ 
Appendix in the Project Report, as well as being presented 
in capsule form at the Seminar." 



INTRODUCTION 

The North Central Association was founded in 1895 on the concept 
of service to member institutions. This concept has always been the 
basic thought in all official actions of the Association coupled with 
its counterpoint concept of progressive thought and action with respect 
to educational policies and practice. 

Calvin 0. Davis, long time Secretary of the Association and later 
Editor of the North Central Quarterly , states the basic Ideas for future 
action of the Association. One of these ideas he labels Prest lue and 
states: "The Association is the most generally recognized standardizing 

agency for high schools and colleges in the north central states— if 
indeed It does not rank first in prestige in the entire United States. 
Recognition by the North Central Association means, therefore, in the 
educational world, the same as high ranking by Dunn and Bradstreet In 
the field of finance and business." 1 And, again, we find under the 



^CA Quarterly . Volume 1, June 1926, p. 195* 



